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William Walker, who kept Walker’s Hotel, | Miss Wilkinson, her companion and confidential 
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rn one of the singers at Garrick’s, Drury-lane.] A|son was the sister of the well-known Tate Wil- 
well-known club was held there. The screen |kinson, the manager and owner of the York and 
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a Pe ae A Tr boasted that he pos-| kicked the dead lion, John Hunter, which} Anna Bullen’s, 13 in. from the ground. 
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pieces of antiquity in the world; one was 
Cicero’s widow, Terentia, whom he had mar- 
ried in her third widowhood, and who had 
arrived at the mature age of a hundred 
years; the other was the chair in which Cesar 
was assassinated.” Our readers will be ready 
to believe that we sympathise with this noble 
Roman in his taste, at least so far as the 
chair is concerned, and may remember that not 
long ago we took the liberty of placing before 
them representations of part of a collection, 
which we have gradually accumulated, of speci- 
mens of that article of furniture which had 
been the accustomed seats of distinguished indi- 
viduals,—those of Gay, Theodore Hook, Bul- 
wer-Lytton, and Shakspeare.* The account 
of these brought some amusing comments. 
One of our best and best-known novelists 
gave strong evidence as to their interest by 
Saying, “Never ask me into your room of 
chairs: I should see all the men sitting in 
them!” The emiuent author of “ Palm Leaves” 
wrote, “‘ We have often heard of talking tables; 
these are in truth speaking chairs,’ and an 
enthusiastic citizen of the United States, through 
Messrs, Triibner & Co., offered anything that 
might be named for the chair that had belonged 
to Shakspeare ! " 
On the occasion of that firat notice we pro- 
mised to illustrate soma of the many similar 
memorials in our hands, and having been good- 
naturedly reproached from a number of quarters 
at 4 number of times for not doing so, we now 
willingly supply the omission, and give a view 
of Lord Byron in the midst of a chat with Anna 
Bullen, Mra. Siddons, and Lady Morgan. At 
any rate, it requires no very strong imagination 
to Produce the picture, for here are the veritable 
chairs they habitually occupied.t 
: The fire-screen behind, let us say at starting, 
velonged to Dr. Johnson. It came to us from 








* See pp. 325, $27, ante, + See p. 1279, 


excited me to ask about him. Walker told me 
he was ‘that vulgar’ that he would draw the 
table up to the fire, sit on the corner of it, and 
once took Dr. Johnson’s fire-screen to prevent 
his knees being burnt. Asking him respecting 
Dr. Johnson’s fire-screen, he told me it was 
brought from Dr. Johnson’s house in the City 
by a member of the club, and given to 
his uncle for the club-room. His uncle told 
Jesse Foot, ‘he valued that screen more than 
he did Foot’s custom, and he would not 
have it destroyed’; and he said a great 
deal more about it which I need not repeat- 
I rather think it is engraved in Prior’s 
‘Life of Goldsmith’; at any rate, Fairholt 
once showed me a woodcut containing it. I 
consider its authenticity beyond dispute. In 
1858 Peter Cunningham asked me for the screen, 
and I should have given it to him but for an 
accident. Alas, poor Peter!” 

And now as to the chairs. Anna Bullen’s 
came out of Hever Castle about forty years ago ; 
it was sold by the then owner when renovating, 
to make room for modern furniture all glare and 
glitter. It is of oak; the legs are fluted Doric 
columns. The front of the seat, which, by the 
way, is very low, is ornamented with a coarse 
sort of marquetry or tarsiatura. If made in this 
country it is probably one of the oldest English 
secular chairs to be found here. The Italians 
had improved in this sort of furniture so muck 
in the sixteenth century that, as Labarte men- 
tions, “ Foreign princes ordered it from Italy.” 
We may imagine, and without much fear of 
being wrong, that Anna Bullen, poor lady, 
often sat in it while King Henry VIII. made 
love to her. 

The next to Anna Bullen’s in the print was 
the favourite chair used by our great actress, 
Mrs. Siddons, when studying her theatrical 
characters at home, and is the identical one 
specially taken on many occasions to the theatre 


Sydney Owenson, after writing “The Wild 
Irish Girl,” came into Fashion, and later on, 
when married to Sir Charles Morgan, became 
one of the queens of society. Her throne-like 
chair, velvet and gilt, precisely befits her 
memory : it always held the lady while she held 
her court. After the death of Lady Morgan, in 
1859, it came into the possession of our much. 
esteemed friend, Mrs. 8. C. Hall, to whom we 
are indebted for it. For how much pleasure 
and profit others are indebted to Mrs. Hall it 
would be impertinent to estimate here. 

A niece of Lady Morgan, Sydney too, carries 
on the traditions of her spirituelle aunt, and 
gathers around her, in a bandbox of a house in 
Sloane-street, more clever men and women 
than are often to be found in larger rooms. 

The story connected with the Byron chair is 
an odd one, and we are disposed to tell it as it 
was told to us by the former owner of the chair, 
the widow of one of our consuls, who served 
both in Europe and America. 

In 1835, a gentleman distinguished as an 
associate of the Byron coterie of elegant men 
resided in Ostend. His name was Scrope Davies. 
He had been obliged to form a home on the 
smallest pittance. If asked, “ Who was Scrope 
Davies?” the reply would be, “A gentleman 
with a university ‘brevet.’” If asked what he 
was,— A wit.” If, again, asked his profession, 
it might be added, “To be good company.” 
Every town in Flanders possesses one or more 
squares where soldiers are formed for drill, and 
where markets are held twice a week. In such 
@ square, over an entrance into a yard, was an 
apartment which had been a hayloft, to reach 
which a ladder was fixed to the ground with a 
ramp on both sides. Here Scrope Davies made 
his home. He had filled two rooms fashioned in 
the loft with relics from all the distinguished 
men he had known, and was visited by many 
eminent people as they passed Ostend to pay 
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When at Brussels himself Davies was honoured 
and féted. In Ostend no dinner was given 
by the best English families without him, and 
when he entered the salon the host felt that 
the chief attraction of the party had arrived. 
Our hero of the loft had created for himself 
oddities which added to his great personal 
interest. The father of the lady who tells 
the story knew how to appreciate Davies, 
who, in return, invited him to the loft, where 
he found innumerable objects of interest. 
He was able, too, to serve Davies. This 
sympathy led to tke gentleman one day carry- 
ing down the ladder the high-backed, old- 
fashioned chair made of oak-wood and crimson 
velvet, shown in the engraving. The four feet 
represent those of a cloven-footed animal. This 
chair came from Byron’s ancestral mansion, 
where he used it in his library. Davies was 
of middle height, well proportioned, stooping 
slightly ; for he was sliding down in years and 
strength. His features showed no change of 
expression while causing the greatest hilarity in 
others. His memory must have been prodi- 
gious ! 

Let us retrace his morning’s occupation on a 
day when he would win all suffrages both during 
and after dinner. The families in Ostend con- 
trived to give their parties on the market-days, 
for obvious reasons; and on those days every 
cook in the town was at the market dressed 
in her most picturesque habiliments. Scrope 
Davies comes upon the ground, and a general 
buzz ensues among the market-women. Some 
run up to him with poultry, others with fruit. 
Those who do not leave their seats scream and 
clap their hands to attract his notice. What is 
he stopping for and looking after? He dines to- 
day at the British consul’s. He is looking after 
the consul’s cook. Here she comes. Scrope 
smiles and follows her. ‘ Well! what do you 
intend to buy ?” (Speaking in French.) “ What 
does monsieur recommend ?” She follows him 
to astand of poultry, where he points out the very 
best specimen, and, after a little parley, she 
makes the purchase he recommends. He acts 
in a similar way with all that is to be had. It 
was not wonderful that the market-women tried 
to propitiate him. Our lady informant, whose 
name we withhold simply because we have not 
her leave to publish it, adds,—My father left 
me his relic, which he prized greatly. Since 
his death I have held it with care and reverence. 
It came into our possession about 1835. Alas! 
it is become infirm, though otherwise in good 
condition, and kept together by a slight band 
of metal, which is not visible. I heard of Davies 
when at Paris, and wrote to him, but he was 
unable to leave his bed. He died soon 
after, but I never heard the exact date 
of his death.” Readers of Moore’s “Life of 
Byron” will remember several entries wherein 
the name of Scrope Davies appears, and will 
grieve that a career which began so well should 
have ended so ignobly. Byron, who used to 
address him, ‘‘ My dearest Davies,” says in his 
journal, “ One of the cleverest men I ever knew 
in conversation was Scrope Berdmore Davies.” 
“Scrope was always ready and often witty” ; 
and under date March 28th, 1814, appears this 
note,—“ Paid Scrope Davies 4,800/., a debt of 
some standing, and which I wished to have paid 
before.” We recall one reply by Davies, which 
may serve to prove his readiness. BeauBrum- 
mell, when about to retire to France, obtained 
a grammar to study ; and some one afterwards 
asking Scrope Davis what progress Brummell 
had made in French, he replied, that “ Brum- 
mell had been stopped, like Bonaparte in 
Russia, by the elements.” However we have 
nothing to do with Davies, excepting as the 
previous owner of Byron’s chair, and we have 
said enough to show how it was that Byron 
gave it to him. Davies’s appears to have been 
a wasted life, not without its moral, but we 
must trace it no further or we shall have our 
readers mentally calling us to order with the 
accustomed “Chair! chair !” 








Ancient and Modern Views of London. 
At the suggestion of the authorities of the 
South Kensington Museum, Mr. J. G. Crace has 
deposited with them a considerable part of his 
remarkable collection of maps, plans, and views 
of London. ,They have been arranged in the 


West Galleries, where the Caxton Exhibition. 


was held, and will be open to the public about 
Christmas; but as Mr. Crace is about to leave 
England for a time, a private yiew will be given 
on Tuesday next. 





“ ABOUT ETCHING.” 


Tue above laconic title forms the general 
heading of the catalogue raisonnée which Mr. 
Seymour Haden has compiled to accompany 
and illustrate the collection of etchings which 
he has lent for exhibition at the Fine-Art 
Society’s Gallery in New Bond-street. The 
collection ‘comprises a large number of excep- 
tionally fine impressions of etchings by old 
masters, and a selection from those executed 
by Mr. Haden himself. Before commenting on 
some of the works themselves, we may bestow 
some notice on the remarks in regard to the art 
of etching, which are incorporated in the 
catalogue, or rather form an introduction to it. 

When an artist or an amateur (whichever Mr. 
Haden prefers to be called) has madea decided 
success in any special branch of art, it is a 
matter of interest to know something of the light 
in which he regards it from his own point of 
view, and in this respect the pamphlet before us 
presents some suggestions decidedly original 
and independent. In the first place, the prac- 
tical reason which induced the author to take 
up etching is stated to be his conviction that 
the cultivation of accuracy of observation and 
delicacy of hand attained by drawing or model- 
ling from nature is of the greatest assistance in 
the profession of a surgeon, and he quotes his own 
recommendation on this point in a report upon 
appliances of modern surgery in connexion with 
the International Exhibition of 1862. This, we 
venture to think, must be taken cum grano: 
not that we have any doubt that Mr. Haden is 
speaking in good faith, but we surmise 
that the real fact is that he had a great 
natural artistic faculty and inclination, and 
that he has half-involuntarily excused him- 
self to himself for what might seem a neglect 
of his profession, by seeing in his artistic 
work a means of supplementing professional 
training. We are very glad he finds it so, but 
we should look with some doubt on the idea of 
persuading surgical students or practitioners 
generally that it is good for them to etch or to 
sketch, whether they feel any impulse or talent 
for it or not. The idea is, in fact, in opposition 
to the very first sentence in the next section 
(Note III.), embodying Mr. Haden’s own ideas 
on art in the shape of a letter which was 
published in the Gazette des Beaux Arts, in 
which he says, and truly, that “ artistic 
faculties are innate and cannot be acquired : art 
is a moral and intellectual emanation which 
study may develope, but cannot create.’ There 
are other remarks in this letter which are of 
interest, and we notice that the writer expresses 
the opinion, not very popular at present, that 
technical superiority and minuteness of finish 
are of secondary importance in art :—“ L’ artiste 
doit se rendre maitre du procédé au point de 
donner une belle forme 4 sa pensée. Qu’aille 
trop loin, et les moyens deviendront le but; les 
sentiments et Ja pensée, au lien de dominer, 
seraient emportés par la facilité. Je ne fais 
ancun cas non plus d’un travail trop minutieux. 
L’élaboration d’un détail absorbe du temps. 
Dépenser trop de temps sur un tableau, c’est 
affaiblir sa conception,” &c.; and Mr. Haden 
observes, in the course of the same letter, that 
he has always found that those of his own etch. 
ings that were not finished in one day seemed to 
want force and harmony. There are, however, 
two sides to this, as we shall have occasion to 
notice. 

But what strikes us as of most interest in the 
ideas which are thrown out in Mr. Haden’s 
notes, is the contrast which he draws between 
etching and engraving, and the relative value 
and capabilities of the two methods. We could 
wish that these remarks should be generally 
read beyond the circle of the comparatively 
limited number of persons who will purchase 
this catalogue. He points out first the dis- 
tinction between the engraver as he is now 
generally known, the translator of the work of 
the painter into a form fitted for mechanical 
reproduction, and the class of engravers in the 
fifteenth century who were themselves painters 
of eminence and of genius, and reproduced their 
own works, with their own feeling and indi- 
viduality of handling, by means of the graver, 
which they were content to use as the only tool 
of the kind known to them. “But the moment 
the possibility of acting upon the plate by an im- 
plement used like a pencil was shown to them, 
the burin fell from their hands and they became 
etchers, while the graver descended at once to 
a class of men who thenceforth undertook, by 
a slow and laborious process to which the in- 





strument was not ill-adapted, to reproduce the 
works of the others,” and who “ proceeded at 
once to show how tones might be rendereg 
by lozenge-shaped intervals with or with. 
out a dot in the centre of each, the burst. 
ing rain-cloud, by an arrangement of cop. 
secutive curves not unlike the engine.-turnip 
at the back of a modern watch, atmo. 
spheric backgrounds by a sort of toolin 
having something of the effect of watered silk, 
and skies by a machine.” The etching-needle 
is to the burin as the pen to the plough; and 
to illustrate “what infinite memoranda may be. 
made by the point of the etching-needle while 
the burin is delving its conventional and inex. 
pressive furrow,” the author bids us consider 
Rembrandt’s little portrait of his mother, a 
drawing about 2 in. square, and observe the 
extreme delicacy of the indications of anatomy 
and facial character made by such slight meang 
in this consummate little work of art. That is 
the real distinction of value between etching 
and imitative engraving, which the general 
public have hardly w notion of at present,—the 
distinction between the free and individual 
handling of an original artist and that of a 
workman methodically producing a given effect 
by semi-mechanical means. The other side of 
the subject must not be forgotten, of course; 
it must be admitted that the capacity of etched 
plates for reproducing copies is much more 
limited, and depends on a much slower and more 
careful manipulation than is required in printing 
from an engraving, and that engravings have 
furnished to many a more or less passable repre- 
sentation of works of art of which they would 
have got no idea otherwise, because no repro- 
ductions by any other process would have been 
accessible to them; and for this let engraving 
have due credit, as a populariser of art up toa 
certain point. Butthe most minute and laboured 
works of this kind cannot for a moment rival 
in value the free and truly artistic work of the 
etcher. , 
“The properties of the etching line are, in 
fact, wholly mental,—those of the engraved 
line wholly, or almost wholly, mechanical.” 
And this sentence gives the cue to what the 
author has to say in regard to the requisite 
faculties for producing good etching ; and while 
we entirely agree with him, and have before 
expressed the opinion, that the true object in 
etching should be not high finish, but effect and 
expression produced by few lines, and that this 
theory of the art presupposes that there should 
be thought in every line, and that the etcher 
should know exactly what to include and what 
to leave out in order to produce his result, we 
nevertheless fail to see that this consideration 
leads to the conclusion that etching is essentially 
the form of art least of all suited to the 
amateur. As Mr. Haden works himself as an 
amateur, his persistency on this point is a little 
curious. There are, of course, amateurs and 
amateurs; but we are here considering the term 
as indicating a man of true artistic feeling, but 
not practising art as a profession, and not able 
to give up very much time to it. Now in this 
light it appears to us that the very qualities 
which Mr. Haden quotes as characteristic of the 
best etching, the very nature of its requirements, 
the fact that it demands no laborious manipula- 
tion, but does demand feeling and insight into 
the relations between nature and art, are exactly 
what make the art peculiarly suitable to the 
class of amateur whom we have mentioned, and 
who alone is worthy the name in its best 
sense. A man may have much natural veseege 
insight, and not a little artistic cultivation : 
mind and hand, yet have no time to master the 
technique of oil or water - colour painting. 
Etching presents him with a means of myo 
expression which calls into play and demands 
the very mental qualities which we are wa 
posing him to possess, but does not demand ne 
time and the laborious manipulation which cir- 
cumstances would prevent him from bestowing. 
True, that he must have the real spirit of e 
artist, or he will throw away the capabilities . 
his method by misusing it in a wrong een 
inartistic manner; but the very fact on a 
Mr. Haden insists, that the value of the “—_ 
line is really mental, and depends on “ 
thought that goes into each touch, is exactly 
what is in favour of the amateur succceding 1" 
producing a real work of art by this yo 
better than by any other. The mental qualitie 
h ften does possess, to a marked 
e may possess, often possess, of 
degree; and etching affords him the means 
: ss which 
making the best of them by a proce 





does not tax him disproportionately in regard to 
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time and labour,—in which the mental per- 
ception has higher value in proportion to 
manipulation than in any other form of artistic 
sion. 
“ae words now as to the nature of the very 
valuable and beautiful exhibition for which we 
are indebted to the liberality of Mr. Haden. To 
say all that might be said in regard to such a 
collection would occupy far more space than we 
could suitably bestow upon it: a few re- 
marks upon its leading features must suffice. 
The etchings which are the work of “old 
masters” afford illustrations of nearly every 
variety of style and feeling except that which 
is peculiar to modern work, and of which Mr. 
Haden’s own etchings afford brilliant examples. 
We can travel from the precise, minute, and 
realistic work of Hollar to the opposite extreme 
of imaginative power and freedom of handling 
in some of the most powerful productions of 
Rembrandt. Oneof the first things that strike 
us, however, is not an etching, but an engraving 
by Beham (portrait of the Emperor Charles V.), 
placed among the etchings in a spirit of im- 
partiality, as exhibiting a triumph of expression 
and execution with the burin, and representing 
what we may take as the finest type of work 
which this instrument can produce in the hands 
of an original artist. Mr. Haden regards this 
also, and with good reason, as an interesting 
illustration of the attempt to escape from the 
comparative hardness and stiffness of the con- 
tinuous engraved line by breaking and inter- 
rupting the lines, in a manner scarcely noticeable 
without very close examination, but sufficing to 
give a considerable softness of effect, more ap- 
proaching to that of etching. In curious con- 
trast to this are hung two works by Abraham 
Bosse, in which the endeavour has been to impart 
to etching the look of engraving, by the careful 
and laborious use of parallel shading lines by 
which the compositions (representing the in- 
teriors of a studio and a printing-room) are 
almost entirely modelled: not probably with 
the actual intention of imitating engraving, but 
because the praetical mind of the worthy Abra- 
ham Bosse valued neatness before anything 
else. Except as curiosities, these works are 
of little value. Some works by Both and 
Canaletto are of interest as showing these 
artists through a different medium from 
that by which they are generally known: Both’s 
work with the needle is fine and sympathetic ; 
that of Canaletto we can find little admiration 
for, it is niggled and mechanical, and wanting 
in tone. Several Claude etchings that are near 
these are beautiful in their combined freedom, 
finish, and aérial effect, and the comparison of 
this work with his paintings cannot but raise 
our ideas as to the genius of the artist and the 
extent of his capabilities. In regard to Claude 
we are considerably interested by the suggestion 
made by Mr. Haden about the Liber Veritatis, to 
the effect that these famous and over-praised 
drawings were really meantas “ pictorial memo- 
randa” of the pictures which the artist had 
painted and the persons for whom they were 
painted, in order to defeat the impostures of his 
contemporary imitators. Mr. Haden has the 
boldness to say that it is a mistake to suppose 
that they are very precious in an art point of 
view ; and those who think most of Claude will 
be most likely to agree with him. The soft land- 
scape beauty of the Claude etchings, however, 
affords an almost tame enjoyment in comparison 
with that produced by the strong hand and 
over-mastering genius of Albert Diirer, in whose 
work we have the extraordinary combination of 
the most precise and hard finish with the wildest 
and most romantic feeling. It is unnecessary to 
Say anything of these well-known works except 
that some of the impressions here shown are 
peculiarly fine. Very interesting also it is to 
See some of the portrait etchings by Vandyke 
in which the painter was to execute the head and 
~— inferior artists to finish the work of adding 
ackground and accessories ; it is needless to say 
eu Mer attaches to impressions taken 
ese iti i 
art - — — were made, some of which 
ollar igs largely represented, and in despite 
of the absolutely prosaic: turn of his a 
ee one in the highest degree by his extra. 
tho nary and varied executive power and the 
rough honesty of his art. His drawing of 
Antwerp Cathedral is a wonderful piece of solid 
= patiently accurate execution, yet remarkably 
a osehinenee any feeling for the poetry 
den it 6. Yet when we turn from this to 
© little etching of “an English lady i i 
dress,” the ng y in a winter 
? figure scarcely more than 2 in. high, 





and contemplate the minute delicacy of shading 
and modelling combined with really broad and 
forcible effect which this little work illustrates, 
we must form the very highest idea of Hollar’s 
power of doing what he liked with his materials, 
and of being, when he chose, realistic without 
hardness. In his views of buildings the desire 
for rigid topographical accuracy appears to have 
stood in the way of artistic effect with him: 
this, of course, gives them a remarkable value 
as pictorial records; but the poetic element is 
at @ minimum in his work, if it can be said to 
exist at all, and we certainly cannot, like Mr. 
Haden, see “everything” in Hollar, except in 
regard to mere technique. Nor can we share 
his enthusiasm about Karl du Jardin in the sense 
in which he expresses it; what strikes us, at all 
events, in the works exhibited here is not so much 
the tranquil or “ tranquillising” feeling of which 
Mr. Haden speaks, as the supremely able draw- 
ing in such a work as “The Two Horses”; the 
animal lying down and foreshortened is a master- 
piece : even Paul Potter’s ‘‘ Chevaux de Charrue,” 
of which there is an impression on the opposite 
wall, must yield to this. 

Of the etchings of Ostade and those of Rem- 
brandt which are exhibited, it is hardly possible 
to speak here, because one feels that one must 
say so much if one says anything. The Ostades 
are only seven in number, but they are examples 
of perfect balance in composition and manipula- 
tion which it would be difficult to match from 
any other hand. In mentioning them in the 
same sentence with Rembrandt, however, we by 
no means intend to imply any possibility of 
comparison between these works of consummate 
art, but restricted subject and feeling, and the 
great world of Rembrandt’s art. Forty of the 
etchings of Rembrandt are placed here, and the 
contemplation of them fills one with a sort of 
wonder. There may be no single work with 
precisely the balance of style of Ostade, for the 
well-known “ Burgomaster Six” is over-finished, 
and so unlike the usual aim of Rembrandt that 
Mr. Haden suggests that it was a special treat- 
ment adopted by the artist to please his friend the 
sitter. But if we look from one to another of 
the works in which Rembrandt was expressing 
that which was really and inherently charac- 
teristic of his genius, the expression employed 
above does not appear too large: his produc- 
tions fill a whole world of feeling in themselves. 
Looking at the delicacy of such works as his 
little portrait of himself (the head only) with 
a fur cap, and the portrait of his mother before 
mentioned; then at the curiously chivalresque 
and cavalier style of the better-known half- 
length of himself, with cloak and feathered 
hat, in which he almost seems to have beaten 
Rubens on his own ground; then at the rich 
sensuous fulness and ripeness of execution and 
feeling in that portrait of his wife Saskia, evi- 
dently executed in every sense con amore; and 
then pass to the tenderly pathetic sketch of 
“The dying Saskia ’’; and then come on a land- 
scape (“The Three Trees”) which even Turner 
has never surpassed,—and so on, through the 
list, we feel a sort of awe before the power and 
pathos of this marvellous self-educated genius, 
the culmination of whose power is fitly shown 
in that tremendous etching of “ The Crucifixion,” 
—a thing which it is impossible to analyse, but 
which we feel is above all rules and criticisms 
of art, which Rembrandt only dared have done, 
and which no one after him could imitate with 
any chance of success. 

Among the remaining etchings by deceased 
masters, there are none to be mentioned after 
Rembrandt's which cam seem, in comparison, of 
any artistic importance ; it is of interest to find 
two slight sketches by Wilkie in this medium, 
and one by Turner, an outline sketch of no great 
importance, however. Let us, in conclusion, 
look at the etchings by the exhibitor himself, 
which are in a separate apartment. Some few 
of these we have noticed before in another 
exhibition. There are eighty exhibited, and a 
very remarkable collection they are. Mr. Haden 
does not go largely into figure subjects, and 
hence is fortunately out of the way of direct 
comparison with many of the greatest works in 
the adjoining room. One figure sketch, how- 
ever, called “The Assignation,” a young woman 
about, shyly, and with downcast face, to enter 
the door she has just opened, is very sweet and 
graceful, and has much delicacy of execution. 
It is by landscape etching, however, that Mr. 
Haden will be estimated, and here it may be 
said that he has no need to be afraid of his 
company, and that in some of the highest 
qualities of the art he may stand in competition 


with almost anything that has been done in 
etching. There may not be any such subtle 
union of the qualities of painting and of etching 
combined as is to be found in Clande’s “ Le 
Bouvier,” but in the artistic use of the capa- 
bilities most peculiar to etching his best works 
are unsurpassed except by Rembrandt, and 
there is in them a feeling which is peculiarly 
modern, and gives them an interest different 
from that of old work of similar excellence. 
“ Kidwelly Town,” for example, is a drawing 
which could hardly have been made except 
by an artist of the present generation; it 
embodies a peculiar kind of picturesque 
melancholy difficult to define, but a good 
deal illustrated in some of our most recent 
landscape- painters and idyllists, as they 
may be called. “The breaking-up of the 
Agamemnon ” is ina much grander and more 
serious vein, it is such a work as might be 
ascribed to Turner; and another near this, 
“a river in Ireland,” strikes us as one of the 
finest, and exhibits a touch and style very 
different from most of the others. In a general 
way, however, it may be said that the variety 
and absence of mannerism in these works is 
very remarkable: we have hardly any repetition 
of subject, and the extent of ground covered 
with regard to style and handling between such 
works as “ Kensington Gardens” and the dry- 
point study called the “ Mouth of a Brook” is 
certainly wide enough to convince any one that 
the artist is no picture-maker by rule, but is 
able to seize the feeling and character of each 
scene in turn, and derives his inspiration direct 
from Nature. The amount of light which seems 
to flood some of the scenes, as in that called 
“Battersea Reach,” is to be noted, and the means 
by which it is attained, rather by a judicious 
abstinence from touches than by any positive 
effort at contrast: this and some other works 
furnish apt illustrations of what Mr. Haden 
himself says as to the necessity of the etcher 
knowing both what to do and what to leave un- 
done. If we want an effect of chiaroscuro of an 
opposite kind, however, we have it in a beautiful 
form in “ Mytton Hall,” where the picture is all 
dark with trees, which only allow narrow strips 
of light to escape across the walk, and the old 
house gleams in the background with that deli- 
cate tone, so far removed from the dead white 
of the lights in engraving, which only belongs to 
copper etching. We could say much more in 
sympathetic admiration of these fine works, but 
must now recommend our readers to go and 
look for themselves, and also not to fail to pro- 
cure Mr. Haden’s catalogue, and take note of 
some of his original and suggestive criticisms on 
the subject of the art which he illustrates so 
well. 








SEWAGE AND IRRIGATION WORKS IN 
GERMANY. 


THE question of sewage irrigation, after having 
been allowed to recede somewhat into the back- 
ground for some time, is again attracting public 
attention to a more than ordinary degree. Itis 
a subject which has repeatedly given rise to 
lively controversy in England. On that account 
a reference to what other countries have been 
doing, and are still doing, in the matter will be 
of interest. The steps taken in Germany with 
‘that view especially will throw additional light 
on the knotty point whether sewage irrigation 
“pays.” Authorities at home disagree on the 
financial aspect of such undertakings, but it has 
been proved that better crops can be grown 
with sewage alone than could be grown under 
tillage costing sometimes as much as from 2t. 
ito 31, per acre. It has also been shown that if 
ithe sewage can be delivered upon land by gra~ 
'vitation close to the sewage works, this mode of 
disposing of it is more profitable, as well as 
more consonant with the objects of sewering 
towns, than discharging it into rivers at some 
distance below them. Others, again, will have 
it that the most economical plan to dispose 
of town sewage is to carry it, if possible, bodily 
far enough into the open sea that there is no 
chance of its being brought back again by the 
tide. Whichever system may be preferred, or 
whichever may be the most practicable under 
‘varying conditions, we think it will be sufficient 
‘to show that if irrigation by sewage tends te 
decrease the expense of removing it from towns, 
it will be the more economical as well as the 
safer way of disposing of it. As we have said, 
and we might cite numerous cases in this 





country confirmatory of our view, so much 
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las been proved. For this reason we need 
1o0t dwell any longer on the question as it 
effects England, but proceed at once to 
examine its aspect in Germany. And here 
again it will not be uninteresting to note that 
the Germans have taken a leaf out of our book: 
that they are introdncing, or have introduced, a 
system of sewerage into some of their larger 
cities at least, partly by the help of British 
engineering and British capital; which is emi- 
nently true in the case of Danzig, at one time 
one of the most unhealthy cities of the Con- 
tinent, and a city the purifying of which was a 
far more Herculean task than the celebrated 
cleansing of the Augean stable. 

Although the Danzig contract itself was 
based upon the extravagant reports prevalent 
in England (about 1865 to 1870) as to financial 
results of sewage farming, we have it upon the 
best authority that experience there is such that 
similar undertakings, if properly arranged and 
conducted, may be confidently recommended for 
safe and satisfactory investments. Indeed, the 
Danzig undertaking has turned out so well, as 
we shall presently be able to show, that the 
municipal authorities of another large city, viz., 
Breslau, formerly also notorious for its insalu- 
brious condition, with a population of 270,000 
souls, have recently concluded a contract with 
Messrs. J. & A. Aird & Mare, the eminent Berlin 
firm of engineers, who completed the Danzig 
works, and have been working the sewage farm 
there for some time, fer laying out the land and 
undertaking the management of the works and 
farming for twelve years. Moreover, Berlin, 
with over a million inhabitants, after having 
for several years made a most exhaustive series 
of trials of all the known or projected systems, 
has finally adopted the irrigationsysiem. The 
chief engineer of the Berlin municipality, Herr 
Baurath Hobrecht, states the total cost of the 
irrigation arrangements, including purchase of 
the land, buildings, cost of mains from the 
pumping stations, laying out the lands, roads, 
&c., to be 260 thalers per morgen, or about 601. 
per acre, the morgen being about six-tenths of 
an acre. The Berlin authorities are completely 
satisfied with the financial results. 

After this general preliminary statement, let 
us consider the case of Danzig; and as the 
supply of water is closely connected with the 
removal of sewage, indeed the latter could not 
be thought of without, a few remarks on that 
point will be necessary. The municipality of 
Danzig resolved as early as 1863 to provide the 
city with pure drinking-water, and a complete 
system of sewerage. The Danzig waterworks, 
if a system of wooden pipes liable to pollution 
from external causes may be called by that 
name, dated from the time of the German 
Knights. They only supplied water for general use, 
however, and drinking-water was brought into 
the city on wagons, and was sold at a high rate. 
However, with the opening of the new water- 
works in 1869, by which pure water was brought 
a distance of about fifteen miles from reservoirs 
circa 350 ft. above sea level, all this was 
changed. The daily supply, since the day of 
their opening, has varied between 245,000 and 
400,000 cubic feet. The total cost for exe- 
cuting all the works connected with the 
undertaking has been not quite 550,000 thalers 
(82,0001.). 

The draining system of the city was so defec- 
tive that it would have been extremely injudi- 
cious to discharge into it an increased quantity of 
used and polluted water. The highly dangerous 
accumulation of filth of all descriptions in houses 
and courts, street gutters and cesspools, as well 
as in the public water reservoirs, called for 
urgent reform, by introducing a new system of 
drainage. When, therefore, the question of 
water supply was once determined, the carrying 
out of drainage works could be seriously thought 
of. A contract was concluded with Messrs. 
Aird for executing them, and detailed plans, on 
the project as submitted by Herr Baurath Wiebe 
of Berlin, were prepared by Mr. Baldwin 
Latham, C.E. The works were begun in August, 
1869, and completed by the end of 1871, at a 
cost of 700,000 thalers (105,000/.). 

There remains to consider the more important 
part of our subject, the disposal of the sewage 
for irrigation purposes in Danzig. In the 
absence of a more conveniently situated and 


better site, the dune district on the coast of | ulmic acid, butyric acid, &c., by the oxygen of 
the Baltic between Weichselmiinde and Heu-| the air contained in the soil and continually re- 
placed. 


bude, the property of the city of Danzig, has 
been selected as the ground for purifying the 


with firs; about 200 morgens were let for 
pasturage, at the low rent of 50 thalers. 

By the contract of September 13, 1869, Mr. 
A. Aird acquired the right to use the sewage of 
Danzig, as well as a grant of 2,000 morgens for 
irrigation and farming purposes, for a term of 
thirty years, for which Mr. Aird undertook, for 
a like period, to keep in perfect repair and 
working order all the sewers and drains and 
the pumping-station. The expenses for this 
undertaking of Mr. Aird’s may be estimated at 
from 8,000 to 10,000 thalers (1,5001.) per annum. 
At the end of the term, Mr. Aird has to give up 
possession of the land, with all improvements 
and plant, without claiming compensation for 
the capital laid out in the cultivation of the 
land. Any buildings erected by him he may 
take down and remove, unless the city of Danzig 
choose to purchase the same at a valuation. 
The contract was a risky undertaking, yet, as 
will be shown by and by, Mr. Aird has ren- 
dered by it a great servive not only to Danzig 
but also to other German cities which have 
undertaken similar works. 

The plant at the pumping-station includes 
two steam engines, each sixty horse-power, of 
which one is at work, as a rule, only from four- 
teen to eighteen hours a day. During heavy 
rains, and from May to September, one engine 
is always at work. In the former case, from 
350,000 to 390,000 cubic feet, in the latter, 
from 525,000 to 550,000 cubic feet,—of which 
about 175,000 cubic feet are water let in from 
the river Mottlau, as then the sewage alone 
would not be sufficient,—are daily taken to the 
area of irrigation. The channel into which the 
delivery-pipe empties itself lies at the highest 
point of the dune, feeding from here all the 
principal irrigation trenches. The latter branch 
off on both slopes, and give off again into 
smaller channels. The ground is levelled in 
accordance with the gradient, the irrigation 
being effected according as it is wanted, either 
by damming up or through furrows. Should 
there be any surplus sewage, this flows into the 
sea. 

A few words as to the nature of the ground. 
The dune district in question, it should be 
stated, is by its nature very little suited for 
agricultural purposes, and for purifying sewage. 
The sterility of the dune sand is still further 
increased by being impregnated nearly every- 
where with a fine red sand, so-called Fuchssand 
(a kind of red garden gravel). The hilly con- 
figuration of the ground, moreover, made the 
works of levelling rather expensive, the cost of 
the area brought under cultivation being 111. 5s. 
per morgen (151. 15s. per acre), but will be 
much less in the future. In consequence of the 
capillarity of the sand, the level of the ground 
water is very high, and this increases the diffi- 
culty of draining. The growth of the shooting 
and young plants is not unfrequently jeopardised 
by sand-drifts. 

Although dune sand at first permits sewage 
water to run through it more quickly than is 
desirable, its power of absorption is still great 
enough to allow of the development even in the 
first year of a luxurious vegetation of the most ex- 
acting plants. In consequence of the property in- 
herent in roots of plants, not only of appropriating 
substances contained in solution in the ground 
water, but also of dissolving and absorbing 
matter coming into contact with the finest root- 
fibres, luxuriousness of vegetation contributes 
no less to purifying of sewage water than does 
the power of absorption of the soil. But the 
latter also steadily and speedily increases, con- 
sequent upon the rapidly progressing formation 
of humus, to which the organic substances sus- 
pended in sewage water, and being deposited ia 
the sand, as weli as the decomposing remains of 
vegetable substance produced, contribute equally 
largely. 

The filtrated water, if it does not come into 
contact with the red sand, and is not coloured 
reddish by it, is quite clear, free from smell, and 
tasteless. The purifying process has been com- 
plete. The filtrated water has been tested in 
vain by chemical analysis for the complicated 
chemical elements of -a urinary or foecal nature. 
They have, as far as they have not been absorbed 
by the soil or assimilated by the roots of plants, 
experienced a lasting change of substance, and 
have been oxydised to carbonic acid, nitric acid, 


Of the dune area intended for agricultural 





sewage and utilising it for agricultural pur-| purposes, there were in cultivation, in 1872, 
poses. The land in question was partly covered : 30 morgens; in 1873, 120 morgens; in 1874, 
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250 morgens. Those operations had to some 
extent the character of experiments, whieh 
were to form sound foundations for future culti 
vation. There not being a market for fresh-cut 
grass, and haymaking interfering with the 
development of the after-growth, the cultiya. 
tion of grass is considerably confined, and that. 
of beetroot, turnips, maize, oil-seeds, cereals 
vegetables, also tobacco, carried on. In 1876, 
500 morgens were levelled and prepared for. 
cultivation, and tilled as follows:—90 morgens 
with beets, 34 morgens with colza, 60 morgeng 
(on which that year for the first time oats were 
grown) with rape-seed, 50 morgens with buck. 
wheat, 12 morgens with barley, 12 morgeng 
with tobacco and maize, 15 morgens (on which, 
rape-seed and flax had stood) with late turnips, 
14 morgen with hemp, 1 morgen with caraway. 
seed, 50 morgens with Timothy grass and clover 
(sown end of June and beginning of August), 
5 morgens with vegetables; 170 morgens of 
freshly levelled land were reserved the same 
year (1876) for planting next spring with beets. 
and other summer crops. 

The irrigation, as already stated, was begun 
on a small scale in 1872, after, at the end of 
1871, the sewerage system had been completed. 
A beginning was made, as in England, with 
Italian rye-grass. An area of eight morgens, 
first laid out, was sown on May 1 with rye- 
grass; the first cut was taken, on June 12, ofa 
length of 18}in.; the second, on July 5, of 
19} in.; the third, on July 30, of 20 in.; the 
fourth, on September 5, of 20} in.; the fifth, on 
November 1, of 28} in. The second area, of 
64 morgens, was sown on June 7, and gave four 
harvests,—on July 8, August 7, September 23, 
and November 3,—of similar lengths. The third 
area, of 4 morgens, was sown on August 14, 
and gave in October a cut of 24 in. long. In 
1872 the grass grew at the rate of 1 in. in 
twenty-four hours. 

Those few figures show the extraordinary 
effect of sewage irrigation upon sterile sand ;. 
indeed, the growth of grass the following year 
was still greater. Although rye-grass is the best 
for irrigation, because it not only withdraws, by 
its fine roots, most surely the organic matter 
contained in sewage (according to recent ob- 
servations even animal substances direct, like 
insectivorous plants), but also favours, by the 
intertwining of its roots, the filtration of water, 
it was found necessary to attempt also other 
products of the field, as no buyers could be 
found for the great quantity of grass obtained, 
and there was not a large stock of cattle in the 
neighbourhood. Mr. Aird had to decide whether 
he was to acquire a large farming stock and 
become a cattle-breeder, or whether he was to 
proceed to utilise the irrigated area in another 
way. Beets, wheat, rye, rapeseed, mustard, and 
tobacco were grown; next, vegetables were 
attempted ; and, finally, also flowers,—the latter 
for their seeds. Besides the area under cultiva- 
tion by him direct in 1876, 36 morgens were 
devoted to vegetables and flowers, and 
morgens let out on leases. The farmers grew 
especially swedes, summer corn, and tobacco 
(18 morgens). The cultivation of the latter 1s 
said to be very remunerative, and the tobacco, 
if not a Havanna leaf, to be certainly of a good 
flavour. p 

But not only the dimensions of the area culti- 
vated have increased, the yield has become 
better paying, even handsome. A proof of this 
is, that already half of the irrigation area is let. 
In 1876 from 15 to 20 thalers were paid per 
morgen; in 1877 the offers went up as high as 
24 thalers per morgen, or about 51. per acre, and 
this for soil formerly dune sand. Those rents are 
explained by looking over the yields as given 10 
the table below :— 

















| 
Cereals, &c, pon —_—< Straw. 
Scheffel, | Scheffel.| Cwt. 
Winter wheat ......... 1:20 153 223 
Winter rye ............ 1:10 12 29 
Summer rye............ 1:35 9 12 
ON SR 1:40 11} 12 
ee See haecada 2-00 21} 16 
Winter colza ......... 1:40 _ } °° 
Winter rapeseed ...... 1:10 14 “at 
Summer rapeseed ...| 1°60 oe 











In 1876 from 200 ewt. to 320 cwt. of swedes, 
according to the age of the irrigated field, — 
obtained per morgen. Tobacco yielded abou 
13} cwt. The cereals grown were good, ee 
excellent (rye, oats, summer rape), and 60 
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“i” at market rates, as well as the straw, 
ee ee very healthy. Swedes fetched in 
1876 from 10d. to 11d. per cwt. ; tobacco 
11. 11s. 6d. per owt. The yield of hay was in 
the second year (1873) in the area on which 
Timothy and clover were grown from 26 cwt. to 
27 cwt. per morgen, and sold at 3s. 9d. to 4s. 
per owt. The area planted with vegetables, and 
flowers for seed, yielded 110 thaler brutto per 
morgen. Mustard gave 5$ cwt. per morgen. 

‘An important question arose as to how the 
irrigation system would work in winter. Danzig 
ss much exposed to the tempering effect of the 
sea, but still the winters are very severe. But 
since the beginning of the irrigation, the latter 
has been carried on throughout the winter with- 
out difficulty, The sewage arrives on the field 
even if the cold weather is continuous ; at most 
athinice crust is formed, below which it runs and 
sinks into the ground. As the growth is then 
at a standstill, even of rye-grass, it will not be 
frozen out. Newly prepared ground is prin- 
cipally irrigated in winter, so that it receives 
a thorough manuring then. 

The consumption of sewage-water in summer 
is already so large that additional water is let 
into tho drains from the river Mottlau. The 
large quantities of water which are thus daily 
brought on to the irrigation area must, of course, 
find a natural outflow. This is, in the first 
place, the ground-water, the level of which is 
from 3 ft. to 5 ft. under the surface. The 
filtrated water collects in small ditches, which 
lead into larger channels, emptying directly 
or indirectly into the Vistula. 

Of course, we might give detailed statistics 
of the indirect benefit conferred by the drainage 
works on the health of Danzig. But this not 
being within the scope of the present inquiry, 
though an important consideration in all sewer- 
age undertakings, we need only remark that 
they are most striking. To mention only one 
instance, frequently the cause of great mortality, 
that of typhus fever, generally the result of bad 
drainage. In 1868 the deaths from that 
disease were eighty-nine; in 1876 they were 
only twelve. 

The above statement will give our readers a 
fair idea of the Danzig works, and the prospects 
of similar undertakings in Germany. We may, 
however, point to the case of Danzig as one in 
which the change from the formerly prevailing 
abominable system,—system is almost too good 
a word for a state of matters where everything 
was worse than chaos,—to a well-regulated 
arrangement of sewerage and sewage irrigation, 
coupled with a bountiful supply of pure water, 
has been most beneficial. 

Altogether, the results have been astonishing. 
On the one hand, a desolate moving dune district 
has been changed, as if by the wand of an en- 
chanter, into fertile fields and garden land. On the 
other, a city, formerly the permanent stronghold 
of filth an. disease, the soil cf which was reeking 
with unclean accumulations, to which additions 
were daily being made,—its inhabitants breathing 
the noxious effiuvia which such a combination 
of nastiness produces, and drinking poisonous 
water,—hasbeen transformed into a healthy city. 
What is more remarkable, the change has been 
effected at a comparatively moderate cost. In- 
deed, the expense must be looked upon as small 
When we consider what an immense amount of 
good has bern done. 

The subject ecncerns us so closely that we 
shall recur to it on a future occasion, when 
we propose to treat of the sewage and irri- 
gation works of the larger German cities, 
especially its capital. 








School of Wood-Carving.—With a view of 
encouraging the art of wood-carving in this 
conmry oS branch of the fine arts, the Council 
— Society of Arts propose to apply to that 
: ject a grant placed at their disposal by the 
; * wre Company for promoting technical 
: cation, as they are at present in a position 
© Secure the services of an eminent Florentine 
—— Signor Bulletti, to take charge of the 
yer Messrs. Gillow & Co. have, with a view 
. aiding this national object, secured the use 
pk suitable house wherein to commence opera- 
i Fires will also lend the necessary plant 
aes - and undertake to secure a sufficient 
he a : work for a year. On this basis it is 
i. 4 at a School of Art Wood-carving 
pre de established. The Council will select 
ys yey the fees for six months of four day- 
uc-uts, who must undertake to attend. 





THE HIGH SANCTUARY AT JERUSALEM.* 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


TuE object of the present paper is to give 
as concisely as possible an account of the prin- 
cipal results of various explorations in the area 
of the “ High Sanctuary ” at Jerusalem, which 
have been carried out during the last twelve years 
by professional engineers and architects. These 
explorations include the Ordnance Survey by 
Major Wilson in 1864, the explorations by Capt. 
Warren in 1867-8-9, the explorations by M. 
Clermont Ganneau and M. Le Comte in 1874, 
and my own work, including two or three dis- 
coveries during 1873-4-5. In addition to which 
the magnificent volumes of M. De Vogiié have, 
perhaps, almost exhausted the epigraphic and 
historical information connected with the sub- 
ject. 

Two questions entirely separate from one 
another are included in this inquiry. First, 
that of the Jewish buildings in the area and 
of their existing remains; secondly, that of the 
various Christian and Moslem erections dating 
later than the Christian era. These two sub- 
jects can hardly be made too distinct or in- 
dependent. 

The great enclosure called Haram es Sherif 
or “ High Sanctuary,” is an area partly founded 
on rock, partly formed by earth, which is sup- 
ported on extensive vaults and banked up be- 
tween retaining walls of magnificent masonry. 
The total extent is about 35 acres, one-sixth of 
the area of modern Jerusalem. The form of 
the enclosure is a trapezoid, having right angles 
at the south-west and north-east corners, and 
an angle of 92 deg. 30 min. at the south-east. 
A platform having an area of about 5 acres 
rises in the middle of the Sanctuary; its sur- 
face is paved, and, roughly speaking, level, 
being about 15 ft. above the exterior. The 
remainder of the Haram has an irregular sur- 
face, and is planted with olives and cypresses. 
The platform is a quadrangie, but none of its 
sides are equal, nor are any of its angles right 
angles. Flights of steps lead up to it on every 
side, and screens supported by slender columns 
stand on the top of the flights. The two prin- 
cipal buildings on the platform are the octa- 
gonal chapel called Kubbet es Sakhrah, ‘‘ Dome 
of the Rock,” and due east of this the smaller 
decagonal chapel called Mahkamet Dédd, “ Tri- 
bunal of David,” better known as the “ Dome 
of the Chain.” Their position on the platform 
is not central, nor is their axis square to the 
east and west walls of the platform. Two 
smaller domes exist north-west of the main 
building, and on the north, south, and west 
small modern chambers are built against the 
sides of the platform. The mosque itself, called 
Jamia el Aksa, or “‘ The remote meeting-house,” 
is built against the south wall of the Haram, 
over a long vault running north and south, 
which is known to the Moslems as the “ ancient 
Aksah.” The other principal features of the 
Haram may be briefly enumerated. On the 
east wall is the fine double gate-house called 
Bab el Tébe, or by Christians, “The Golden 
Gate.” In the south-east corner of the enclo- 
sure are the extensive vaults commonly called 
“Solomon’s Stables.” In the north-west angle 
is the minaret standing on a rock-scarp near the 
barracks. Cloisters surround the open area of 
the Haram on the north and west, and numerous 
ancient tanks and passages, some of which re- 
quire special description, exist below the surface 
in all parts of the enclosure. 

The rampart walls of the Haram first claim 
attention as being the most ancient of thé exist- 
ing remains. Captain Warren’s excavations have 
shown them to be founded on the rock, and have 
proved that the ancient masonry now visible 
above the surface is in situ and identical with 
that existing beneath. The western, southern, 
and eastern walls of the Haram have been 
pretty thoroughly examined. Three kinds of 
masonry are found in them throughout: firstly, 
megalithic drafted masonry; secondly, large 
and well-wrought ashlar without adraft; thirdly, 
small masonry,—a patchwork of plain, chiselled, 
and drafted stones of various dimensions. The 
order of occurrence throughout the enclosure is 
the same. The first style occurs at the bottom, 
and is surmounted by the second, which, as will 
appear, belongs to the Byzantine period. The 
small masonry,—Crusading and Saracenic,—is 
found above the rest, and the battlements are 
the most modern part of the whole structure. 

Of the ancient drafted masonry with which 
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only we are at present concerned, three varieties 
have been found. The first kind is that of which 
the walls are principally built. The stones 
have an average height of about 3 ft. 6 in., but 
some of the courses nearest the top measure 
3 ft. 10 in., while stones of 2 ft. 10 in. and 
4 ft. 3in. in height occur near the foot of the 
wall. The dressing is extremely fine, and in 
the best-preserved specimens the boss projects 
only ¢in. The draft is generally about 3 in. 
wide on each side, but in cases where the wall 
has a set back or batter, the drafts at the top 
and bottom of each stone are of double width, 
by which means the effect of uniform width for 
each sunk plane was obtained. The stones vary 
considerably in length, the longest yet known, 
at the south-west angle, measures 38 ft. 9 in., 
and the second longest, on the north-east, is 
23ft.8in. The material is a fine limestone, 
from quarries under Jerusalem. The hard and 
soft veins have been used indiscriminately, and 
but little attention has been paid to the quarry 
bedding. Some of the stones show, by the trick- 
ling of the paint from the marks on their faces, 
that they have been turned upside down in the 
wall after leaving the quarry. Hence it results 
that the masonry has weathered in a very irre- 
gular manner, and that some of the stones have 
entirely crumbled, while others remain in good 
condition. The carelessness thus shown in the 
selection of material, in the proportions of the 
ashlar, and in the angular measurements of the 
building, contrasts curiously with the immense 
labour required in moving such large blocks, 
and with the wonderful fineness and accuracy 
of the jointing. 

The tooling of the faces in the drafted stones 
is peculiar. After examining the dressing of 
stones in almost every large building in Palestine, 
I am able to say that this dressing only occurs, 
as far as has yet been found, in the masony of 
the Jerusalem and Hebron Harams. The draft 
is dressed with a chisel having eight teeth to 
the inch, which was driven in two directions at 
right angles, so as to produce a regular criss cross 
pattern. The same dressing extends over a 
band, 3in. wide round the four sides of the 
central boss. The rest of the boss is finely 
dressed with a point. 

The second kind of drafted ashlar is found at 
the south-west corner of the Haram, extending 
for a distance of about 200 ft. along the south 
and west walls. The faces of the stones are 
hammer-dressed, and project some 6 in. or 10 in. 
beyond the draft. The third variety of drafted 
masonry consists of blocks yet more roughly 
finished, with faces projecting 18 in. to 25 in. 
It is found on the east wall near the north, and 
is distinguished by Captain Warren from the 
second style. There is evidence to show that 
the roughly-finished masonry was not visible 
above the surface at the time when the wall was 
built, and there are indications that it is of the 
same date with the smoothly-finished masonry. 
Both on the east and on the south-west a valley 
bed runs through the interior of the Haram, and 
the rough stones are employed to fill up the 
hollow ; on the south-west the highest rough 
course is at the level of an ancient pavement, 
20 ft. above the rock, while the courses above 
have the bosses of the stones finely dressed. At 
the south-east corner the smoothly- finished 
stones occur to the very foot of the wall, because 
the ground here falls sharply eastwards, and 
there was thus no hollow to be filled up, and 
the wall was originally, perhaps, visible to the 
very base. Smooth-dressed masonry is found 
standing on the rough, and smooth-dressed 
stones have been found in the rough courses, 
while rough stones occur among the smooth near 
the base of the wall on the south-east. The 
voussoirs of the great bridge stand on rough 
masonry, but have the criss-cross dressing found 
on the smoothly-finished stones. Thus there is 
apparently no reason to conclude that the 
roughly-dressed drafted masonry is of different 
date to the smoothly-finished drafted stones. 

Starting from the north-west corner of the 
Haram, we may now glance at the special 
characteristics of the great walls, following 
them southwards, eastwards, and again north- 
wards. The north-west angle is occupied by a 
block of rock scarped on the south, north, and 
east, measuring 350 ft. along the north wall of 
the Haram, and about 100 ft. north and south, 
The highest part is 40 ft. above the Haram 
court. The north scarp of this block of rock is 
visible in the.Twin Pools, two parallel reservoirs 
which run at a level of 40 ft. below the present 
road. They are formed by roofing in part of an 
old fosse 165 ft. wide, which separated the 
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Haram hill from the higher hill north of it. The 
northern scarp of the fosse has been traced for 
nearly 300 ft. The great block of rock above 
described is now occupied by a barrack, its 
exact boundary on the west has not yet been 
determined, because the top of the rock is 
covered in this part with modern buildings and 
with rubbish. The Twin Pools are certainly as 
old as the fourth century. They are described 
by many early writers under the name of 
Bethesda, and the wagon-vaulting of the roofs 
has the peculiar character which appears to 
belong to eurly Byzantine work. The fosse itself 
is, however, probably still older, and extended 
westwards for at least 200 ft. beyond the 
Pools. 

From the south-west corner of the Twin Pools 
& magnificent rock-cut passage runs southwards 
for 200 ft. It is at first nearly 50 ft. high, but 
at the further end it is barely high enough fora 
man to standin. The average width is about 
4 ft. throughout, and the roof is of flat slabs. 
This gallery, which, from the dams built across 
it, was evidently once an aqueduct, was first 
discovered by Captain Warren in 1868, and in 
1873 I also visited it, and reached the end, where 
it turns sharply round and is cut by the Haram 
wall, on the other side of which are two large 
and ancient cisterns, with which, perhaps, it 
originally communicated. The Haram wall is 
here visible, founded on the rock, and built of 
finely-dressed drafted masonry. During my 
visit we were also able to make a yet more 
interesting discovery by scrambling through the 
floor of a little modern chamber over the aque- 
duct. We found ourselves standing in this 
chamber about on a level with the interior of the 
Haram, which we could see through a window, 
and we found the ancient drafted masonry in 
situ reaching up this level. 
the Haram has it yet been seen at such a height. 
The lintel over the window was of equal size with 
the rest of the large stones, and the opening ap- 
peared to be part of the original structure. It 
had long been suspected that the Jerusalem 
Haram, like that at Hebron, must have been 
adorned with buttresses projecting from the wall 
on the outside. It was, therefore, very inter- 
esting to find that the wall above the level of 
the interior surface of the Haram was set back 
with a bevel, leaving a buttress projecting 18 in. 
and 4 ft. 6 in. in width. Another buttress 
existed inthe corner of the chamber, and the 
space between the two was 8 ft. 

The west wall of the Haram is hidden through- 
out the greater part of its length behind modern 
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temporary with the drafted masonry of the | 


walls. The masonry beneath the pavement was 
here found to be more roughly dressed than that 
above. The drain beneath this bridge was 
traced, and led to two rock-cut cisterns ; one of 
whieh was cut in half by the Sanctuary wall. 
North of this, again, the passage led in the 
direction of a large reservoir, called Hammam 
esh Shefa, with which it may probably have 
communicated. 

The total length of the west wall is 1,600 ft. 
The south wall is at right angles to it, and 
measures 922 ft. outside. The rough masonry 
is found for about 200 ft. from the south-west 
angle to a point where the rock rises above 
the level of the pavement found under 
the great bridge. The rough wall is, roughly 
speaking, trisected by the two famous passages 
leading to the Double and Triple Gates, which 
have their sills on the same level with the 
Prophet’s Gate, 60 ft. below the top of the wall. 
At the south-east corner of the Haram, the 
ancient masonry extends nearly to the top of 
the wall, and the total height is 160 ft. ; of which 
height only haif is now visible above the sur- 
face. Captain Warren discovered, on the south 
wall, a course of stone extending westwards for 
about 600 ft. from the corner, and having a 
height of no less than 6ft. This master course 
also runs north from the south-east corner for 
about 25 ft., and seems to indicate that the 
walls throughout form one complete structure, 
although the high course has not as yet been 
observed west of the Double Gate. 

The east wall of the Haram, 1,530 ft. in length, 
has been examined in five pluces. Near the 
south-east corner Captain Warren found the 
famous red painted letters, which, as a writer 
in the Edinburgh Review has remarked, show 
the courses to which the various stones were 


Phoenician, or Aramaic. It does not, however, 
prove these stones to be of the time of Solomon, 
for the same character is found on the Macca- 
bean coins, and was apparently in common use 
at a yet later period. The most remarkable 
discoveries on this side of the Sanctuary were,— 
first, the fact that the great wall runs past the 
present north-east corner of the Haram without 
any break; second, that the masonry north of 
the Golden Gate is of a distinct character, and 
much rougher than the rest of the wall; third, 
that a valley, 140 ft. deep, runs across the 
north-eastern part of the Haram inclosure. 
Captain Warren’s shafts were here sunk more 
than 100 ft. below the surface before reaching 


of the north wall of that inclosure, and that of 
the vaults within, it seems on the whole 
probable that the north-eastern part of the 
Haram did not originally form part of the great 
inclosure bounded by the ancient walls. Par, 
ther examination of this corner is, however 
highly desirable. ’ 

Turning next to the consideration of the 
original surface of the ground within the 
Sanctuary, our attention is first directed to the 
Sakhrah, or “rock,” the top of which is the 
highest point of rock which exists within the 
inclosure, although the top of the great scarp at 
the north-west angle is about 20 ft. higher, 
The Sakhrah occupies the whole space under 
the dome of the Kubbet es Sakhrah, the highest 
part or crest being about 5 ft. above the floor of 
the chapel. Beneath it is a cave, about 25 ft, 
square and 7 ft. high, reached by a flight of 
steps on the south-east. A shaft is sunk from 
the surface of the Sakhrah through the roof of 
the cave, and a second shaft is said by the 
Moslems to exist in the cave-floor. This latter 
is the famous “ Well of Souls,” the exploration 
of which remains to be accomplished. 

The general level of the rock, which falls in 
every direction from the Sakhrah, has been 
determined by seventy-five actual observations, 
and by the negative evidence which the present 
surface and the level of tanks not cut in rock 
afford. The observation of the rock-levels is a 
matter of primary importance. It is true that 
the rock may not have been visible throughout 
on the ancient surface, and, indeed, we know 
from Josephus that on the side of the city the 
valleys were filled up with earth, and we find 
that ancient pavements here actually exist 
20 ft. above the rock, ancient gates leading out 
to a higher level than the rock, and ancient 
rough masonry once covered up with earth. 
Nevertheless, it is only by tracing the rock that 
we can feel sure of the original form of the bill, 
and of the depth of foundations required to 
support the massive buildings of the Temple. 

The general result of the observations shows 
a spur of hill running from the north-western 
corner of the Haram. The ridge passes through 
tha Sakhrah, and falls 60 ft. to the Triple 
Gate. The western slope is much steeper than 
the eastern, and in the north-west corner of the 
Haram the surface has been artificially lowered 
and levelled, having a vertical scarp 40 ft. 
high. 

The rock is hidden beneath the platform, ex- 
cept towards the north-west; the platform is 
supported on vaults on the south and south. 





west. On the south-east a most interesting ex- 
ploration remains to be accomplished. A door. 
way, flanked by two windows, all three being 
built up with modern masonry, here exists in 
the east retaining-wall of the platform. It 
clearly indicates a vault hitherto unexplored 
running under the platform. 
Such, then, is a brief account of the ancient 
ramparts of the High Sanctuary, and of the 
area which they enclose. With the exception of 
an area of about six acres in the north-east 
corner, there seems no reason to conclude other- 
wise than that the ancient walls of the Haram 
are of one date, and form a single structure. 
The masonry is the same on the east, south, and 
west ; and no break or straight joint has been 
discovered in any part of the walls where shafts | 
have been sunk. ; 
The question then arises: Is this area of the 
High Sanctuary to be identified with the 
Temple enclosure in its final condition, when 
enlarged and rebuilt by Herod? The various 
indications of date for the walls are as follow: 
First, the dressing of the masonry seems to 
show that it is of the date of the second or late 
bridge at the south-west corner, which cannot 
well be earlier than the time of Herod; second, 
the fact that three ancient rock-cut aqueducts 
were built across, and so rendered useless 10 
constructing the Haram walls, indicates a com: 
paratively late date for the drafted masonry o 
the west wall. It will, however, be shown tha 
the drafted stones cannot be dated later than 
the time of Herod; for, in the subsequent re- 
building of the Haram, large undrafted yr 
occurs in connexion with early Byzantine arch f, 
tecture above the drafted masonry. te t] 
It is generally agreed that the great Lge 
in the south-west angle of the Haram 1s t . 
described by Josephus as leading to the a 
cloister of Herod’s Temple, discovered by T 
Robinson and Captain Warren. The descriptio 
given by the same author of the rock on whic 
Antonia stood overlooking the Temple, ®° 
divided by a fosse from the Hill of Bezetha, 


buildings. It has, however, been explored im- | the rock. 
mediately north of the Jews’ Wailing Place,| A few words are required with regard to the 
where a shaft was sunk through the floor of the | north wall of the Haram. There is as yet no 
Pool el Burak, reaching the rock about 100 ft. | evidence that this wall is of equal antiquity with 
below the present top of the wall. The smooth- | the other three, and there are indications which 
dressed stones here extend to the rock, but it | seem to show that it may be later. The great 
appears almost certain that the original surface | reservoir, known as the Birket-Israil, is built 
was 30 ft. above the rock, for a very ancient | against this wall on the outside, and occupies 
chamber was found at that level by Captain | about one-third of the length. Various houses 
4 Warren, and part of a causeway supported by a| hide the exterior west of the Birket, and the 
pier of rude masonry. The roof of the Pool el| western portion of the boundary, for 350 ft.,’is 
Burak is spanned by a fine round arch, dis- | formed by the great rock scarp already noticed. 
covered by Major Wilson, R.E., which, from the | All the four sides of the Birket have the same 
character of its masonry, Captain Warren con- | masonry of small and ill-cut-stones, some being 
' siders to be not earlier than the fifth century. | rudely drafted. The joints are several inches 
A maze of vaults and arches of various dates, | in width, and packed with smaller stones. In 
supporting the present road, exists west of this|one place the stones have fallen out, and a 
more ancient archway. second similar course is seen behind. Such 
At the Jews’ Wailing Place the masonry is| masonry is found in other parts of Palestine, 
well seen, the wall reaching up 40 ft. above the} connected with buildings of the Byzantine 
present surface outside. Immediately south of | period. The Birket-Israil is apparently not 
this place is an ancient gateway spanned by a| mentioned by Josephus. One doabtful refer- 
magnificent lintel, 6 ft. 10 in. high, and about! ence to it has been found in the fourth century, 
25 ft. long. This gateway, known as the “ Pro- | but it is only in the twelfth century that it is 
phet’s Gate,” leads to a vault which runs in| first described clearly, and it forms a feature in 
eastwards, and which communicates with the | the topography of the city from that time. The 
interior surface of the Haram by steps. small masonry of its walls was once covered 
Another series of shafts was sunk by Captain| with cement. It seems unlikely that behind 
Warren near tho south end of the west wall, | the two rows of stones lining the pool any of the 
where the skewback of an ancient bridge was|old drafted masonry can exist, for the latter 
discovered by Dr. Robinson. The rock was here | would surely have been better fitted for holding 
found 115 ft. below the top of the wall, and a| the water, and would thus scarcely have been 
pier supporting the west haunch of the arch| faced with inferior work. In addition, it is 
: was also examined and found to stand upon rock. | found that the cisterns on the inside of the wall 
One of the most striking discoveries made by | are not earlier than the twelfth century; they 
4 Captain Warren relates to this bridge. He|have groined vaults, like those used by the 
found the voussoirs fallen from the arch resting | Crusaders, and pointed arches. No rock has 
on a pavement 20 ft. above the rock; and sink- | been found in this part of the Haram, because 
ing through the pavement, and through the|of the valley, which, as before stated, runs 

débris on which it rested, he found a voussoir, | across it. 
belonging to a yet older bridge, jammed into a Taking into consideration the change in the 
rock-cut drain at the foot of the wall. It was] character of the drafted masonry on the east 
thus proved that two successive bridges must} wall north of the Golden Gate, the fact that 
here have existed ; and the later bridge, as shown] this wall does not terminate at the present 
by the dressing of the voussoirs, may be con-| north-east corner of the Haram, the character 
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so fully agrees with the appearance of the rock 
in the north-west corner of the Haram that we 
can hardly hesitate to identify the two. At the 
south-east angle Captain Warren discovered an 
ancient wall running from the south to join that 
of the Haram. This answers to the Ophel wall, 
which Josephus describes as running from the 
gouth, to join the east cloister of the Temple, 
and this discovery serves to fix the south-east 
angle of the Haram as being the south-east 
angle of Herod’s Temple. . 

It remains to determine the ancient north 
boundary of the Temple. This requires further 
exploration ; but the change in the masonry 
near the Golden Gate perhaps indicates the 
ancient north-east corner, and it is interesting 
to note that Captain Warren discovered a row 
of rock-cut buttresses projecting from a 
scarp which runs east and west, and the line of 
which if produced cuts the point on the east 
wall where the change in masonry apparently 
occurs. These buttresses may be compared 
with those before described as adorning the 
west wall, near the north end. The line thus 
indicated is that of the north side of the 
present platform, and the east wall of Antonia 
may perhaps be defined by a line running south 
from the south-east angle of the great rock 
scarp. Further excavation in this direction is, 
however, much needed.* 








ARCHITECTURE AT THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 


FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF AN ITALIAN 
ARCHITECT. 


Tue ninth and tenth numbers of the profes- 
sional journal, Il Politecnico, of Milan, open 
with an account of architecture as represented 
at the Paris Exhibition, written by the Italian 
architect, Luigi Broggi, and which was read be- 
fore the College of Engineers and Architects in 
Milan, at their meeting on the 1st of September 
last. In giving to our readers some account of 
this important paper, we must be understood as 
expressing the views of the. writer, without, 
unless by direct reference, either endorsing or 
opposing them. Their interest is the more 
striking from the position held by modern, as 
well as by Medizeval and by Classical architec- 
ture, in Italy; and from the close organisation 
under which engineers and architects in that 
country carry out the works of the united pro- 
fessions. 

Architecture has often been called, remarks 
Signor Broggi, the art of arts, as philosophy is 
the science of sciences; and it is correct to 
speak of architecture not so much as an art by 
itself, as a combination of all other arts. Thus, 
when we examine a noble edifice, or an architec- 
tural monument, we regard not the perspective 
outline of the elevation alone, but the decora- 
tion, and the harmony of the tints, or, in other 
words, the drawing, the sculpture, and the 
colouring. 

From the more or less happy combination of 
these arts springs architecture, good or bad. 
When the combination is the conception of a 
truly superior genius, we have that complex, 
nameless, divine art, which may be called the 
daughter of Michelangelo, and the mother of 
all the noble monuments erected in Italy since 
his day. 

Few persons, at the present day, regard 
architecture in this light. It is more common 
to find the beauties of ancient art crippled and 
profaned by their reproduction in detail, and in 
inappropriate circumstances. Hence arises that 
characterless and second-hand architecture 
which is the shame of the present day. 

The architectural student, on a visit to Italy, 
struck with the colossal grandeur of the ancient 
edifices, laments that such work is now im- 
~_—. Such is not the true stand-point. Art 
—— progress, or, at all events, movement. 
eg age, ours like those which have gone before, 
rg Special requirements. The fulfilment of 
pr iia a is that which gives its special 
“oh 0 the architecture of each succeeding 
br = us Imperial Rome had her Colosseum ; 
pe < ages reared their castles; religious ages 
the rs churches, such as the Duomo of Milan, 
ete oan St. Peter’s at Rome; the 

istic opulence produced the Vatican 

and Ducal Palace of Venice. 
© present age is an eminently practical one. 
= ree Ne civil architecture savenes more vast. 
y and economy are studied. Space is 
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economised. The need of economising space has 
led to the vast architectural revolution ensuing 
on the use of iron as a building material. 

The architectural type of our age, then, is 
the ordinary dwelling-house, the civil abode; 
characterised by the proportions and the style 
which are indicated by the properties of the 
new structural material. 

But what is the ordinary practice? If we 
build houses, we use iron for structural pur- 
poses; we borrow a Greek, or Roman, or 
Lombard design for the ornamentation we 
cripple and impoverish our work. We borrow 
the model of a grand light from the Duomo of 
Milan to ornament a window measuring two 
yards by one! 

This want of a characteristic architecture, 
fitted for the requirements of the day, and 
adapted to the construction proper to the use of 
the new material, has been most evident in 
those enormous buildings (which demanded such 
economy in their construction) which have been 
required for the International Exhibitions of the 
second half of the present century. The 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham is cited (by the 
Italian architect) as the first grand effort at the 
architectural employment of iron: an ingenious 
effort which has borne but little fruit. In fact, 
all the successive Exhibition buildings of Paris, 
Vienna, and Philadelphia have failed to sig- 
nalise any progress in this special branch of 
construction, and have remained edifices without 
a shadow of character. 

We pause here for a moment to remark that 
Signor Broggi has failed to take notice of one 
figure of novelty no less marked than the use of 
iron alone. We allude to the combination of 
iron and of brick, as in the case of the Alex- 
andra Palace, and of not a few modern churches. 
Concrete, moreover, is now assuming great im- 
portance as a building material, and cannot 
fail to exert an influence on style. But that 
which must necessarily be unfamiliar to the 
Italian architect is the history of what we 
may call the genesis of our Crystal Palace, 
as to which we can speak with precision. The 
original idea was neither more nor less than 
the erection of a colossal greenhouse. When 
that idea was adopted, and the question of con- 
struction came to be discussed, it became evi- 
dent that the utmost exertions would be needed 
to complete any building of the dimensions 
determined within the time proposed. For that 
reason mainly, as well as for economical 
reasons in the second place, it became neces- 
sary to adopt the utmost’ simplicity in the 
structural elements employed. Thus one 
column, and one girder, repeated over and over 
again, both in plan and in height, were adopted 
as the working unit. The same was the case 
with the gutters, ridge-plates, and sash-bars for 
the roof. The centralarch, which was the chief 
beauty of the whole building, was the only ex- 
ception to this rigid unity in the application 
of the simplest elements. Inthe ordinary accep- 
tation of the word there was neither architect 
nor architecture in the original Crystal Palace. 
Sir Joseph Paxton’s rough idea of a monster 
greenhouse was wrought out, bit by bit, by Sir 
Charles Fox and Charles Heard Wild, with the 
additional check of Sir W. Cubitt’s opinion as to 
the strength, and the building was put together 
as a sort of carpenter’s work in iron. With the 
sole exception of the circular roof, added by Sir 
C. Barry, the building, so to speak, determined 
its own plan and elevation; and the design of all 
similar edifices has thus been to a great extent 
controlled by the exigences of the foundry and 
of the forge. There was no time to design the 
Palace—it was built straight away. 

The Exhibition building at Paris this year, 
—we now return to the report of Signor 
Broggi,—is perhaps the most unhappy of any 
of the series; since in addition to the common 
error of like constructions in applying to iron 
as a material a well-known style (which was 
not the case in 1851), there was the further 
misfortune of choosing the style of all others 
the least adapted to the material. The facade 
of the main edifice was heavy, distorted, and 
swollen, covered in the upper part with useless 
ornamentation; while the evident poverty of 
the lower part produced a horrible want of 
keeping. In the middle was a loggia of light 
iron work, supported by two corbels so colossal 
that it was impossible to form an idea how they 
themselves were supported ; until one became 
aware that, instead of being iron castings, they 
were only made of wood, covered with plaster 
or with pasteboard,—a piece of sham work the 
more inconceivable the more we think of the 





thousand graceful forms which might have been 
given to really structural work in iron. 

The centre of the fagade was flanked by two 
wings, equally heavy and swollen above ; narrow, 
mean, and disproportionate below; the main 
object of the architect appearing to have been 
to mask the iron girders which were the real 
constructive features of the building, by a con- 
tinual application of false and useless additions, 
giving a constrained and laboured effect to the 
whole edifice, which was entirely destitute of 
artistic spontaneity. 

The plan of the building formed an immense 
rectangle, 700 métres long by 500 wide, en- 
tirely covered by building, divided longitudi- 
nally by ten alleys, intersected transversely, 
by ten others. Such an arrangement might 
have been made subservient to an orderly 
division of the regions allotted to the several 
nationalities. Nothing of the kind, however, 
was effected; and it took several days merely 
to become acquainted with the plan of the 
Exhibition. .This want of arrangement was 
universally blamed. 

The causes of the confusion were various, 
among which should be named the want of 
precision as to the relative space which would 
be occupied by the exhibitors of different 
countries. The broad alleys would naturally 
have divided great national regions. Nothing 
of the kind was carried out, as these alleys, 
instead of being kept open for the circulation of 
the visitors, were so crowded with stalls as 
to become nothing but galleries of exhibitors. 
The different nations were thus divided by 


arbitrary lines which it was difficult to detail; ~ 


and the visitor was often looking at the pro- 
ductions of one country while he thought that 
he was in the region of another. Added to this 
the great number of annexes so complicated 
the plan, that immense fatigue was occasioned ; 
and it became almost impossible to form any 
clear idea of the distribution of the entire 
Exhibition. 

The Fine-Art Gallery was, perhaps, better 
disposed than any other; but it had the defect, 
in the eyes of the Italian critic, of being too 
much cut up into divisions of too little distinc- 
tion. The series of small cabinets or chambers 
presented no coup d’eil to the visitor, who had 
to search about to become aware of their very 
existence. 

The Fine-Art Gallery was interrupted in the 
midst by the special pavilion of the city of 
Paris, which was justly regarded by the mass of 
visitors as the gem of the entire exhibition. The 
admirable order which reigned here, and the 
extraordinary care which the city appeared to 
have taken to secure a becoming representa- 
tion of the capital of France, rendered this the 
finest part of the Palace. 

The Street of Nations was, perhaps, the only 
novelty in the Exhibition; but it could not be 
regarded altogether as a success. The Rue des 
Nations ought to have been the representation 
of the typical architecture of each country: 
such was not the case. Commencing with 
England, the first thing that struck the eye was, 
that with the place und area assigned to dif- 
ferent countries it was an error to suppose that 
all the facades could be brought harmoniously 
into the same lines. Such might have been the 
case when the areas occupied were, if not to say 
equal to each other, yet, at all events, not dis- 
proportionately different. But what happened 
on the Champ de Mars? LEngland had to fill 
100 métres of fagade, while Persia, Turin, the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, Monaco, and 
Morocco, all put together, had not more than 
15 métres, their products being crowded together 
behind an ill-conceived barrack like so many 
shops. 

England met very satisfactorily the difficulty 
of her long line of fagade, by dividing it inte 
three separate buildings, of which one was the 
entrance to the section, another was the seat 
of the jury, and the third was the specia. 
pavilion of the Prince of Wales. The first gave 
an example of Old English architecture in 
the Anglo-Saxon style,—a complicated and 
heavy mixture of Gothic and Lombard elements. 
Ths second gave a beautiful example of a 
modern house. The third was a pattern of a 
truly princely pavilion, in that sober, simple 
style, of brickwork with stone dressings, which 
is special to English architecture. The interior 
wasa miracle of elegance. Hach chamber had 
its special physiognomy. The dining-room was 
in the old-fashioned style, having a high dado of 
unpolished wood, of a dark colour, with hang- 
ings of arras and old velvet. From this room 
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was a passage into a drawing-room of thoroughly 
modern taste, opening on a grotto with a foun- 
tain of sparkling water. The other apartments 
all differed in their decorations, without there 
being the least want of keeping; und a 
thoroughly artistic taste was evident in every 
detail. The pavilion was a great success. The 
most celebrated tradesmen who supply the 
royal family had all done their best to adorn the 
pavilion of the Prince of Wales, and the result 
was all that is best in interior decoration. 

Pursuing the Rue des Nations, the visitor 
came to the territory of the United States, 
where an uninteresting English facade presented 
no novelty whatever. Something quite fresh, 
however, was offered by the facade of Sweden 
and Norway (the two countries being combined), 
entirely constructed of wood, in which the 
natural colours of tho timber were relieved by 
red ornaments, in admirable taste; unless it be 
thought that too highly architectural a form 
was given to the framing of the windows. 

Of the Italian facade in the street of nations, 
Signor Broggi speaks with anything but satis- 
faction. He regards it as a mistake in every 
way. In other instances, the fagade, however 
small, was that of a building intended to con- 
tain the necessary constituent parts of a house. 
Italy, on the contrary, presented a gigantic 
portico, without any meaning or object ; and the 
Commission was lodged between four wooden 
divisions covered with paper, without air, with- 
out light, filled up with cases of minerals, so 
that it was difficult to make out what was in- 
tended. Signor Broggi heard many foreigners 
observe that the locale of the Italian Commission 
was a disgrace to Italy; a remark the justice 
of which was the more lamentable from the 
fact that a considerable sum of money had been 
devoted to the purposes of the Exhibition. Nor 
could it be said that convenience was sacrificed 
to appearance. The whole representation of the 
country was unsatisfactory. 

The Italian fagade either should have presented 
to the world the pure and elegant architec- 
ture of the Renaissance, in examples of which 
the country is so rich, or should have indicated 
the starting-noint of the architecture of the 
future. In place of this, it represented nothing, 
and evinced no character whatever ; neither 
grandeur, nor elegance, nor anything such as 
might have been naturally expected from the 
love of art natural to the country. A detailed 
criticism follows, wound up by a quotation from 
the Figaro, which speaks of the but little 
admired fagade of the Italian section. 

But one bit of good fortune relieved the ill- 
luck of Italy, and that was its vicinity to the 
Japanese section, of which the facade (perhaps 
too characteristic) was entirely incomprehen- 
sible, so that it was impossible to apply any 
criticism by which to judge of its merits. 

Spain adopted the Moresque style, which is 
always one of extreme difficulty, and which 
looks very poor when it is not carried out with 
great richness of ornament. The Spanish facade 
had the effect of a booth at a fair. 

Austro-Hungary aimed at a golden simplicity. 
It only presented a portico, of sober form, but 
not devoid of a certain modest elegance. 

Russia presented a building of heavy timber, 
with crossed beams, ornamented with dark red 
and green, contrasting with the dark colour of 
the wood. It was a house full of local colouring, 
black, and cold, but not devoid of a sort of 
picturesque effect. 

From Switzerland every one expected an 
elegant Chalet in modern style. Instead of 
this the Swiss fagade was of that ancient style 
which is now rarely found in Switzerland, 
except at Berne, which is the city most faithful 
to the usages of entiquity. The building had 
that want of keeping which is invariably be- 
trayed by the attempt to make new work look 
as if it were old. 

The Belgian fagade was so monumental, so 
beautiful, that no one could see it without regret 
that it should be destroyed. It had nothing of 
temporory work or sham, being solidly con- 
structed in marble, stone, and brick. The design 
approached the English model, but was richer, 
more ornate, more admirably executed, with a 
solidity and luxuriance which impressed the 
imagination. The columns were of the purest 
marble, the colours of the stone harmonious. 
The wonder was how the Belgian Government 
could have gone to so much expense for a build- 
ing which was to last only six months. It 
proved to be the case, however, that the stones 
and marbles were supplied by the proprietors 
and managers of different quarries, who took 





| this admirable mode of advertising their several 


products,—a method which would have had a 
magnificent result if it had been adopted by a 
country as rich in noble building-stones as is the 
case with Italy. Belgium indisputably, says 
Signor Broggi, carried off the palm in the 
Rue des Nations. 

The example of Belgium was followed, with 
less richness of detail, by the Government of 
Holland, which exhibited one of those buildings 
in pointed brickwork, with stone fillets and 
dressings, which are characteristic of the 
country. The ornamentation was too fanciful, 
and, as matter of architectural taste, far from 
admirable; but it had the merit of giving a 
very faithful representation of the most charac- 
teristic style of Dutch building. 

As to Portugal, Tunis, Morocco, Luxem- 
bourg, Central and Southern America, Den- 
mark, and Greece, Signor Broggi has thought 
it best to maintain a politic silence. The 
facades for these countries were either grouped 
for two or three nations together, or consisted 
in a row of houses with one window apiece, 
without any character,—either constructive or 
natural,—booths at a fair, and nothing more. 

On the whole, while there has been something 
good in the Rue des Nations, the general want 
of keeping, which was perhaps inseparable 
from a too ambitious attempt, was painfully 
manifest; and, as a whole, this part of the 
Exhibition cannot be considered a success. 

In addition to the great architectural effort 
of the Rue des Nations numerous architectural 
constructions have to be mentioned; which 
chiefly have taken the form of pavilions erected 
for special purposes. As to these there is very 
jittle to be said from an architectural stand- 
point, if we except an interesting series of 
pavilions for military ambulances, and of bar- 
racks for cheap hospitals, which deserve ad- 
miration for their simplicity of construction and 
their sanitary arrangements. 

In the different cafés and restawrants there is 
nothing particular to mention. The object of 
these buildings has been to contain as many 
persons as possible. The arrangements have 
been at times ingenious, but witl out any artistic 
merit. 

Passing the bridge, in the space opposite to 
the Palace of the Trocadéro, is a jumble of 
buildings of wood, of a cheapness almost 
affronting to the eye, from Persia, Tunis, 
Morocco, Egypt, and Japan, which have as 
much to do with architecture as the national 
concerts which are given in them have to do 
with music. In the midst of this desert of 
ugliness, the Swedish house forms an oasis. 
It is built of wood, with a finish and a provision 
againstall atmospheric changes that are superior 
to those of the best Italian towns. Less archi- 
tectural than the Swedish fagade in the Rue des 
Nations, it is more simple, more practical, more 
characteristic. 

Near this building, the chalet destined for 
the exhibition of forest products is the only 
chalet built with care and grace in the whole 
Exhibition. Everything in it is made of wood, 
and the value and importance of the material is 
there abundantly illustrated. 

With regard to the colossal palace which Paris 
has erected on the Trocadéro for public festi- 
vities, its permanent character distinguishes it 
from the buildings proper to the Exhibition. 
The cascades at the side appear, when contrasted 
with examples in Italy, miserably deficient in 
water. The architecture of the building itself 
is monotonous,—-the style a debased Lombard 
style, not easy to characterise. The hall is im- 
posing by its size, and by the character of its 
iluminations. The stage is too small, the stalls 
and seats are uncomfortably narrow ; the roof is 
spoiled by impossible caryatides. But what the 
result of a great concert to a full audience may 
be is another question, and one as to the reply 
to which high expectations may be justified. 

Such is an Italian judgment on the architec- 
ture of the French Exhibition. It cannot be 
accused of want of frankness. 








Honours from France.—We are glad to 
have occasion to say that Mr. Charles Barry, 
president of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, has received a letter from the 
Marshal President of the French Republic, 
inclosing the riband and cross of an officer of 
the Légion d’Honneur. Mr. Barry, it will be re- 
membered, was the English member of the Inter- 
national Jury for Architecture at the Paris Exhi- 
bition, and a member of the British Commission. 





NAVE ROOF, ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


At the first meeting of the Society of Anti. 
quaries for Session 1878-79, held at Burlington 
House on Thursday evening in last week, Dr 
W. Smith in the chair, the following letter from 
the President, the Karl of Carnarvon, dateg 
“ Greystoke Castle, Penrith, November 26th, 
1878,” was read :— 

“‘ Gentlemen,—I have to express my sincere 
and unqualified regret that I am obliged to 
address you on your first meeting for our winter 
session by letter instead of in person. But my 
absence, which is due to personal reasons of 
real importance, will not, I trust, prevent the 
full and fair discussion of a question in which 
I had much hoped to take part. 

You will have laid before you on Thursday 
evening a letter,* which, as your president, | 
thought it right to address in the name of the 
Council and of the Society, to the Chairman of 
the St. Alban’s Committee after the expiration 
of the session, and after the close of the council 
meetings I took this step after privately satisfy. 
ing myself that I was fally confirmed in m 
views of the case by opinions of the highest 
weight and distinction, because time was of 
importance, and I was assured that it would be 
difficult, at that season of the year, to get 
together sufficient members of the Council to 
form a quorum. It would obviously be un. 
reasonable to anticipate that on a question 
involving some difference of opinion, I have 
been so fortunate as to carry with me every 
single Fellow of the Society; but I hope you 
will at least give me credit for a desire to 
promote as courteously and temperately as I 
could those views which are embodied in a well. 
known circular on ‘ Restoration,’ which con- 
veyed the formal expression of the views of the 
Society, and to which my predecessor, Mr. 
Ouvry, adverted in felicitous language in his 
address for 1877., I trust therefore that the 
Society will see no cause to object to the course 
whieh I found myself compelled in my opinion 
to adopt. 

At the time I wrote the letter in question, 
conveying as it did a protest against substituting 
a high-pitched roof on St. Alban’s for one which 
has existed, as is believed, for upwards of 400 
years, I was not aware that I might have 
availed myself of the authority of that most 
distinguished architect, Sir Gilbert Scott, to 
whose care St. Alban’s was confided. In a letter 
addressed by his son, Mr. J. O. Scott, to the 
vicar of St. Alban’s as recently as June 25th of 
the current year, he states that his father had 
minutely examined the roof and taken exact 
notes of the state of each of the main beams, 
and then adds these words, ‘I need not say 
that my father’s object was twofold, to preserve 
the old roof as an interesting portion of the 
abbey, and to render it sound and serviceable.’ 
I have not overlooked the opinion which Sir G. 
Scott expressed in his report of 1871, that the 
removal of all the high-pitched’ roofs had 
detracted from the external aspect of the build- 
ing. It will, however, be observed that the 
correction of the defect appeared to him even 
then to involve difficulties far too ‘formidable 
to allow him to propose such a change, and it 
is clear from the report of his son seven years 
later that subsequent reflection had only con- 
firmed him in the belief that the restitution of 
a high - pitched roof was, under the circum- 
stances, impracticable and unnecessary. Those 
who remember the glowing eulogium which 
was passed upon Sir Gilbert Scott in this room 
in the last anniversary address will understand 
the satisfaction I felt on finding that in urging 
the claims of the existing roof to preservation, 
I was, in fact, only endorsing the views of an 
eminent architect, and, if I may be allowed to 
say, of a personal friend. : 

I rejoice, however, not only to claim ” 
authority of Sir Gilbert Scott, but to = 
myself agreeing with his son, Mr. John Oldri 
Scott. In his letter, to which I have already 
referred, after stating that he had made — 
self ‘fully acquainted, that very day, ‘wit 
the condition of the roof, he proceeds to 
enumerate various repairs, which he considers 
advisable. He calls them the ‘usual amount “7 
reparation,’ and then adds, ‘No doubt a soun 
roof would thus be obtained.’ ’ 

In the face of such evidence as this,—evidence 
which I have reason to believe will be amply 
borne out in the communications made to the 





* Quoted from and commented upon in the Builder 
p. 828, ante, 
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Society on Thursday evening,—I confess to 
some difficulty in understanding the resolution 
assed by the St. Alban’s Committee on the 
10th of August,—' That the roof of the nave 
having become ruinous, it is desirable to restore 
it to the original pitch, indicated by the 
weathering on the tower, keeping so much of 
the painted and panelled ceiling as is in a sound 
condition, and restoring the rest in a similar 
e.” 

ai indebted to a local paper for the words 
of this resolution, for the committee, either from 
oversight or unfamiliarity with the usual prac- 
tice in these cases, returned no answer to my 
letter ; but lam probably not wrong in assuming 
their correctness. If so, I can only commend 
to your impartial consideration the curious dis- 
crepancy between the resolution of the com- 
mittee and the report of the architect, and 
shall leave it to others to furnish the explanation 
it seems to demand, and to draw the inferences 
it seems to suggest. 

On the general question I think it right to 
refer you to my original letter of the 17th 
July, which the secretary will read to you. I 
could add little to what I then and there said, 
and though my letter provoked at the time con- 
siderable criticism,—some very fair and 
courteous, some more distinguished by vehe- 
mence of language than force of reasoning,— 
there was nothing, as far as I can remember, 
which specially calls for a reply from me. But 
I have thought it due to myself and the society, 
and even to the memory of Sir Gilbert Scott, to 
remind you that, in advocating, as I have done, 
the preservation of the low-pitched roof, I not 
only gave utterance to those principles which 
were formally put forth by this Society twenty- 
three years ago, and to which it has ever since 
endeavoured to give effect; but I also, without 
knowirg it, recommended the very course to 
which both the past and present architects have 
(as far as I can understand) deliberately, and 
after minute and reiterated examination, set 
their seal. 

I will only, in conclusion, express my confi- 
dent expectation that, whatever discussion may 
take place on Thursday evening, will be carried 
on with that perfect courtesy and good feeling 
which, so far as I am able to judge, always 
characterises the meetings of the Society of 
Antiquaries. To all of us, as Englishmen, St. 
Alban’s must ever be dear, associated, as it is, 
with some of the earliest memories of their 
church and nation. On such a subject acri- 
monious feeling and harsh words can only tend 
to defeat the object we have in view, namely, 
to ascertain whether the existing condition of 
the roof furnishes any justification or excuse for 
tampering with the truthfulness of a great his- 
torical monument, and for resorting to a s0- 
called restoration, which, after all, may prove 
to be destitute of any just pretentions to fidelity 
as a reproduction of an earlier roof, and will 
thus perpetrate irreparable mischief, and give 
rise to unavailing regrets. CARNARVON.” 





Mr. James Neale, F.S.A., then read a paper 
on “The Old Roof over the Nave.” We give 
portions of it :— 

The ceiling-boarding, from the rood screen to 
the west end, is of the poorest kind; mostly, 
apparently in deal in 9 in. widths, and about 
in. thick. The painting of the ceiling is not 
beautiful, either in form or colour. I have 
ventured in my volume to call the decoration 

daubing.” It may, however, be an unskilful 
copy of an earlier ceiling. Over the Decorated 
bays, the lower edges of some of the tie-beams 
are chamfered, and these beams still bear traces 
of the original painted decoration. All these 
features, and others which need not be recited 
here, are hidden by the ceiling-boarding which 
18 placed below the tie-beams in the whole of 
the ten western bays of the nave. I think, 
however, there is in the roofs sufficient evidence 
to enable us to conclude that exposed beams 
and recessed panels, such as those of the 
Present choir-ceiling, existed before the present 
ceiling was formed over the rest of the nave,— 
ereely with the old timbers. Perhaps putting 
ack the ceiling panels between the ancient 
timbers would approach more nearly the 
accepted ideal of restoration than the complete 
removal of all the ancient timbers themselves. 

Timber has been very liberally used for all im- 
oa timbers, and in principle of construction, 

ough possessing no special scientific merit, the 
Toof does not fall short of much genuine Mediseval 
work, Almost all the timbers are of oak,— 
Some of it in very good condition, and likely to 
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last @ very long time; some of it decayed or 
damaged and needing to be replaced at once.* 

Perhaps it may be useful to glance from the 
great tower to the west end, and note the prin- 
cipals, which are so evidently good or so evidently 
bad that amateurs might after a cursory glance 
speak in a decided way about them. Thetwelve 
principals next to the tower need but few words. 
The very beautiful ceiling under these prin- 
cipals, rightfully regarded as very precious by 
the late Sir G. G. Scott, was discovered in 1875. 
It was carefully restored with all the thorough- 
ness which characterised the work of that great 
master, whose death we all so much lament. 
The decoration on the soffits of the visible 
beams forms a portion of the general scheme of 
the ceiling. I felt during my examination that 
I could pass less critically over this part of the 
roof ; as artistic work of this value could never 
have been left by Sir G. G. Scott surmounted by 
a roof in any way inefficient, or likely to prove 
so in the course of a generation. There was 
not much decay of timbers, and as well as in 
the work over the Decorated bays, the con- 
struction was better than that of the roof over 
the Early English bays. The tie-beams at the 
western portion I classed in my notes as four 
bad (must be replaced), four middling (might 
be repaired), three good. A certain number of 
the rafters and other timbers in this portion of 
the roof are decayed in parts,—some seriously, 
others slightly. This is the worst part of the 
roof for several reasons. The outward move- 
ment of the south wall apparently displaced the 
gutter, and the tie-beams were probably exposed 
to the weather during a period of neglect. I 
omit further detail as to the principals. 

To sum up the whole matter shortly: Out 
of thirty-two principals, the twelve next to the 
tower need not come into question, for the 
reasons stated above; twenty then remain. 
Suppose we put the thoroughly good principals 
at four,—at the lowest number that seems at 
all likely, —sixteen are then left. Allow that 
half of these would be better replaced (an ex- 
treme supposition) and eight repaired. It seems 
an extreme measure to pull down a roof 280 ft. 
long because 40 ft. to 70 ft. might be displaced 
during the substitution of new timbers in place 
of the worst of those now existing. I see no 
strong reason for doubting that the roof over 
the eastern portion of the nave represents the 
original roof erected after the completion of 
the stonework of the Decorated bays, about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. At 
St. Alban’s, about the year 1350, a low-pitched 
roof was not a novelty. The roof of the ante- 
chapel of the lady-chapel erected about twenty- 
five years before has a pitch of only 21 de- 
grees. The lady-chapel, completed shortly 
after the ante-chapel, is now covered with a 
modern roof, but the form of the east wall 
determines the original pitch, which was about 
16 degrees. The nave roof, with 18 degrees of 
pitch, followed these precedents closely. 

Let us examine some of the suggestions made 
to show that a high-pitched roof may have for- 
merly existed. On the western face of the 
tower there are marks of inclined grooves 
having an inclination of about 50 degrees. The 
Norman roof very probably abutted at the level 
of the grooves. The pitch is the same as that 
of the transept roofs (50 degrees), and if the 
line of the grooves is prolonged to the outer 
face of the wall it reaches the same level as 
the corresponding grooves against which the 
transept roof abutted. With anything like the 
present arrangement of parapets and gutters 
no roof abutting against the groove could have 
been put over the nave. The parapets would 
have been about 2 ft. 6 in. higher than they are, 
and the tower walls clearly show that no such 
monstrously disproportionate parapet walls ever 
existed. 

A good deal has been made of the existence 
of mortise-holes in different positions in some of 
the timbers. It has been suggested that these 
point to a re-adaptation of old timbers forming 
parts of aroof of high pitch. But in fact such 
mortise-holes occur so very infrequently and 
irregularly that nothing can be established by 
means of them. It may be that the timbers in 
which the mortises occur form part of the 
nave roof which was removed when the deco- 
rated bays were reconstructed. 

I have limited this paper to showing what the 
existing roof is; what evidences there are of its 
date ; and that it is in itself a piece of history 





* The state of the case could not be better put than in 
the letter of Mr. John Oldrid Scott to the Rev, W. J. 
Lawrance, dated June 25th, 1878, 





of an interesting kind, which it would be a pity 
to destroy without good reason. I have also 
endeavoured to show that there is no good 
evidence that a high-pitched roof was ever put 
over the Decorated bays. 

Mr. Street, in the course of a paper on 
the subject, said he had been appealed to by 
parties to both sides of the controversy to give 
an opinion in their favour, and when the secre- 
tary of the Society had written to him hinting 
that he seemed to shirk the question, he deter- 
mined to go and examine the roof. He spoke 
of his intention at a recent meeting of the 
Institute of Architects’ Committee for the Con- 
servation of Ancient Monuments, and two of 
the members present, Mr. Ewan Christian and 
Mr. A. W. Blomfield, expressed their willingness 
to accompany him. On Tuesday in last week, 
therefore, by the courtesy of Mr. Scott, and of 
Mr. Chapple, the clerk of works, they went down 
to see for themselves, being absolutely free 
from prejudice on one side or the other. Before 
proceeding to state the conclusions at which he 
had arrived, he thought he ought to congratulate 
the Society on the extremely able and judicious 
letter which its noble president addressed to 
Lord Verulam in July last. Now, he wished to 
point out that what was proposed to be done, 
the substitution of a high-pitched roof for the 
present low-pitched one, was entirely antagon- 
istic to the work which had previously been 
done by Sir Gilbert Scott in the restoration of the 
parapets, &c. Ifa high-pitched roof were to be 
put up the parapets must be sacrificed. The pre- 
sent roof had some merits of which many modern 
roofs were destitute, and if its gutters had been 
attended to it would still have been in good 
condition. At South Mimms there was a roof 
of precisely the same construction over the 
nave of the church, which he had just restored, 
and that, he thought, settled the question of 
date. He cordially agreed with Mr. John Scott 
when he said, in his letter to the Rev. Mr. 
Lawrance in July last, that the only portion of 
the roof which required extensive renewal was 
that over the four or five western bays. The 
advantages of not removing the present roof 
were many. It was impossible to suppose that 
the central tower would produce the same effect 
as at present if the ridge of the nave-roof were 
raised 20 ft., reducing the height of the tower 
from the roof from 72 ft. to 52 ft. Much as he 
admired Winchester, he should be sorry to see 
the tower of St. Alban’s presenting the same 
dumpy appearance. Again, if the old roof were 
retained the old lead could be recast and relaid. 
The object of Sir Gilbert Scott was to restore 
the old roof, to which the parapet belonged. If, 
however, the Committee were seriously bent, as 
they seemed to be, on the erection of a steep- 
pitched roof, retaining the parapet, then their 
work would not be a restoration of anything 
that ever existed, for it would be impossible to 
attain the old pitch of the roof if the parapets 
and the gutters behind them were to be retained. 
The raising of the nave-roof would also render 
it necessary to deal in a similar manner with the 
transept-roofs at some future day. Further, 
unless he had been very much misinformed, the 
new roof was to be of fir, possessing no archi- 
tectural character. What could be thought of 
such a proposal,—to substitute a comparatively 
slight fir roof for an oak roof which could be 
retained? His acquaintance with modern fir 
roofs obliged him to protest against such 
a thing being done. If the Committee could 
raise funds and restore the roof in its integrity 
in oak they would have a magnificent covering 
for their building, but they would require vastly 
more money than they at present proposed to 
expend. In conclusion, Mr. Street expressed a 
hope that the present architect to St. Alban’s 
would pardon his seeming intrusion on his 
domain, for he (Mr. Street) had entered with 
diffidence upon the discussion, and with a desire 
to assist and strengthen the hands of the archi- 
tect in his work. Mr. Christian and Mr. Blom- 
field concurred with him in all essentials, and 
he therefore hoped that the committee would 
reconsider their determination to erect a high- 
pitched roof. There was still time for amend- 
ment. 

Mr. A. W. Blomfield said he had nothing to 
say further than to express his full concurrence 
in Mr. Street’s conclusions. He believed it 
would be the greatest possible mistake to re- 
move the present roof, which, as Mr. Street had 
said, was perfectly capable of repair. 

Mr. Ewan Christian said he also quite 
agreed with Mr. Street. As regarded the 
question of the restoration of the roof, there 
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could be no doubt whatever that it needed 
restoring, for some of the timbers were far ad- 
vanced in decay. As regarded the other portions 
of the roof, there could be no manner of doubt 
whatever that the whole of it could he satis- 
factorily restored. The timbers were perfectly 
sound at the ridge, and the principal rafters 
and kingposts were in as good condition as they 
had been in at any time during the last three 
or four hundred years, and they would last two 
or three centuries longer if allowed to remain. 
English oak timber, if of good quality and kept 
perfectly dry and properly attended to, was 
capable of lasting for six or seven hundred years, 
at the least, and it would be a monstrous shame 
to strip the nave of St. Alban’s of its present 
oak roof, when quite two-thirds of it might 
be perfectly well restored, and that at no very 
great cost. The lead was not in anything like 
so bad a condition as that of many old roofs 
which had been restored, but even if it were 
taken off and recast it would not entail a very 
serious expense. There could be no doubt 
whatever that if the Committee were allowed 
to have their way,—if the present low-pitched 
roof were taken off, and a high-pitched roof put 
on,—the architect who carried out their behest 
would have to deal with the other difficulties 
which Mr. Street had referred to. The parapets 
must all go, and the whole aspect of the build- 
ing would be changed. Mr. Street had properly 
said that to construct a high-pitched roof of 
such extent in English oak would entail an 
enormous expenditure, because it would require 
a forest of timber, and good English oak timber 
was exceedingly difficult to obtain in large 
quantities. As to substituting a high-pitched 
fir roof for the present oak one, and then to put 
under it a ceiling painted in the modern fashion 
in imitation of the old one, it would be as wrong 
and as absurd a thing as could possibly be done. 
If a high-pitched roof were to be erected, it 
would be far better to deal with the case com- 
pletely, and show the roof internally. The only 
wise and prudent course to be followed under 
the circumstances was to take the old roof as it 
was, and restore it faithfully according to its 
present lines. He was certain that it could 
be so restored as to last for a century or two 
longer. 

Mr. William White said he had that morning 
been down to St. Alban’s independently, and his 
examination enabled him to entirely bear out 
what had been said by Mr. Street, Mr. Blom- 
field, and Mr. Christian. 

The Rev. W. H. Lawrance, vicar of St. Alban’s, 
said that Mr. Street had led the meeting to 
understand that the decision arrived at by the 
committee was in opposition to the opinion of 
their architect, but while Mr. Scott had stated 
that the old roof could be repaired and made 
sound, he had subsequently, at a meeting of the 
committee on the 10th of August, spoken dis- 
tinctly in favour of a high-pitched roof. 

Mr. John Evans, a member of the committee 
for the restoration of the Abbey, said he must 
say that it seemed as though Mr. Scott had 
deliberately eaten his words at the dictation of 
some members of the committee, for having 
given them a written report in one direction, he 
had turned round and advocated another course. 
As the local secretary of the Society of Anti- 
quaries in Hertfordshire, he (Mr. Evans) had 
felt bound to bring the matter under the notice 
of the president, Lord Carnarvon, who, in the 
absence of any suggestion from the Council, 
wrote so admirable and timely a letter to Lord 
Verulam ; but neither that letter nor the letter 
sent by the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings had been able to carry conviction to 
the majority of the committee, and the contract 
had been let for the erection of an ordinary 
deal roof with queen-posts, and it was now a 
question in the papers whether such roof was 
to be covered with tiles, slates, or copper,— 
in fact, the old historic abbey was likely to 
become a corpus vile on which to practise 
experiments in roof coverings. He main- 
tained, in opposition to Mr. Scott, that 
there was no evidence of the existence of 
a high-pitched roof in the nave since the para- 
pets were built. Any one tracing down the 
chases in the sides of the tower would see that 
a roof running in those lines would render gut- 
ters impossible with the existing parapets. He 
believed, however, that it was proposed to 
retain the parapets, and to get over the difficulty 
of making them fit a high-pitched roof by some 
expedient of “drops” at the sides. In adopt- 


ing a high-pitched roof for the nave, the com- 
mittee were not simply adopting such a roof 





for the nave, but for the transepts and aisles, 
and to put high-pitched roofs over the aisles 
would necessitate the stopping up of a number 
of the windows lighting {the triforium, and it 
would generally lead to giving the abbey such 
an aspect as could never possibly have belonged 
to it. He only hoped that the strongly- 
expressed and decided opinions of such eminent 
architects as had spoken on the subject would 
lead to the rescinding of the contract for the 
new roof. 

Mr. Charles Barry, president of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, said he had 
listened with great attention to the exhaustive 
and logical argument which Mr. Street had 
maintained throughout his very interesting 
paper, and if logic and good advocacy could 
do it the proposed mistake would be averted. 
The Committee had, perhaps, acted a little 
hastily, and he ventured to hope that the opinion 
of Mr. Street, confirmed as it was by Mr. Blom- 
field and Mr. Christian, both of them excellent 
authorities of themselves, would go a great way 
in influencing the Committee. He regretted 
that Mr. Scott was not present, as he might have 
been able to reconcile the extraordinary dis- 
crepancy between his report of June last and 
his personal action some two or three months 
later, or might have been able to say what 
occult influence had caused him to alter his 
judgment. He (Mr. Barry) ventured to hope 
that in spite of the contract having been 
entered into, it was not too late to abandon the 
high-pitched roof. It crept out in the papers 
that there was a difference of opinion in the 
committee almost approaching the limits of per- 
sonality. It was to be deprecated in the 
strongest manner that gentlemen charged as 
trustees over such noble fabrics as St. Alban’s 
Abbey should indulge in personalities. Personal 
feeling ought to be entirely eliminated from 
discussions on art and antiquities, and some 
members of the committee should remember 
that they had a higher duty to perform to the 
public than to carry out their resolves by ob- 
taining a catch victory over their co-committee- 
men at a time when it was almost impossible to 
get a full attendance. He sincerely hoped that 
the reconsideration of the matter was not yet 
impossible. 

The Chairman having invited those who took 
an opposite view to speak, 

Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., said he by no 
means took up the championship either of the 
architect or of the committee, in whom he should 
be sorry to put unbounded confidence. It 
seemed to him, however, that a great deal of 
the argument which had been brought forward 
on both sides of the question was distinctly 
beside the mark. Here was a large ancient 
building dating from the eleventh century, and 
which had gone through a number of alterations 
from that time until the last century, and now 
further alterations were going on. The nave roof 
was out of repair, and required at least partial 
renewal. That roof,as most people would acknow- 
ledge, was not by any means a beautiful 
object. The effect of so flat a roof over so 
very long a nave was not beautiful, and to put 
a high-pitched roof would certainly, in his 
opinion, be an improvement to the appearance 
of the church. Could that be done without 
destroying the historic interest of the building ? 
He thought so; for if it were agreed that a 
high-pitched roof would be an improvement, and 
that the present roof was of historical value, we 
should be satisfying our own ideas of propriety 
by raising a high roof if at the same time we 
could retain all that was historically valuable by 
leaving the existing roof as a ceiling under the 
new roof. Whether Sir Gilbert Scott contem- 
plated doing that at St. Alban’s he could not 
say, but five or six years ago. he did precisely 
the same thivg at Selby Abbey. The proposal 
to erect a high-pitched roof at St. Alban’s must, 
if objected to at all, be combated on zsthetic 
and not upon historical grounds. What we in 
the present day had to do was to carry on the 
history of our own time; and while, in altering 
any ancient building, we were bound to keep 
everything of historical value, we were by no 
means pledged to the retention of every histo- 
rical fact to the exclusion of zesthetic effect. 

Mr. J. P. Seddon said he agreed with Mr. 
Micklethwaite toa very great extent. He denied 
altogether the assertion that St. Alban’s Abbey 
was the better for not having the high roof 
which was originally intended for its long nave, 
and he could not see anything in the objection 
that the high-pitched roof would detract from 
the appearance of the tower, which, though 





picturesque in itself, surmounted a mangled 
building. 

Mr. Street, in reply, said it was hardly neces. 
sary that he should give a serious reply to what 
had been said by the last twospeakers. Ifthe 
desired to “run amuck” at our old buildings he 
hoped they would not have the chance to do go, 
According to their view, it would no doubt be 
possible, on some high cesthetic ground, to prove 
that a glass roof would be the best thing. What 
he had endeavoured to show was that the exist. 
ing roof could be repaired. What he understood 
the gentlemen on the other side to say was, “It 
does not matter if it can be; we want something 
better.” But if the existing roof could be repaired 
and restored, that was the simplest and best 
course to take. In spite of what had been 
said, restoration meant reinstating. He thought 
there was yet time for the committee to rescind 
the contract, for he believed that the timber for 
the new roof had not been ordered. 

Mr. Joseph Clarke said he regretted that he 
had been unable to accompany Mr. Street in an 
examination of the building. He begged to 
move: “ That having heard the papers read by 
Mr. Neale and Mr. Street, and the discussion 
which followed, this meeting is of opinion that 
the existing roof over the nave of St. Alban’s 
Abbey can be rendered sound and serviceable, 
and that the proposal to substitute a high. 
pitched roof is, under the circumstances, greatly 
to be deprecated, and opposed to the principles 
of all sound restoration.” 

This was carried nem. con., aS was also a reso. 
lution of thanks to Lord Carnarvon, Mr. Street, 
and the other gentlemen who had moved in the 
matter. 








THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 


Tux seventeenth winter exhibition contains a 
good many delightful little ‘“ bits,’ as well as 
some interesting work on a larger scale and in 
a more finished manner. Mr. Henry Wallis 
occupies the centre of the top of the room with 
a large work, which is, however, more or less 
of asketch, called “ a Sextett during the Terror” 
(90), the object of the title being to give excuse 
for the portrayal of figures in the special cos- 
tume of the Revolution period, and perhaps to 
indicate the artist’s wish to represent a certain 
type of character and physiognomy peculiarly 
prevalent in French society of that period; 
otherwise there is nothing in the feeling or ex- 
pression of the group which emphasises such a 
contrast between grave events and a gay occu- 
pation as the title would lead to expect ; nothing 
to indicate that the first violin is in danger of 
being guillotined the next day, or anything of 
that kind. Indeed, the party of high-cravatted 
gentlemen and their listeners seem as absorbed 
in the music and as oblivious of, burning political 
questions as could be wished in the quietest 
epoch or country. Their bright-coloured cos- 
tumes, reminding one of the dress of a certain 
personage in Coleridge’s poem, have a rather 
harsh and inharmonious effect; but there is 
much character in the faces and persons, 
especially the tall staid-looking man with the 
bassoon, whom we should expect to be an “in- 
corruptible” patriot ; and the handsome imagi- 
native youth, a sort of Camille Desmoulins, 
who plays second violin, and whose feelings are 
going with the music so completely. Another 
work by the same fine and gifted artist is a col- 
lection of figures “ Awaiting the Distribution” 
of alms to the poor at Bruges; a smaller and 
much more harmonious work than the other, 
though with less character; the interest 18 
rather in the composition as a whole, and the 
general impression which it conveys. Mr. Basil 
Bradley has been unusually successful in his 
large drawing of two St. Bernard dogs 
in a snowy Alpine landscape (112), which 
is, in fact, quite a finished work, and a 
very fine one of its kind. Mr. Marsh's 
large but more sketchy drawing, which 
balances it, “Tourists” (67), is not so suc- 
cessful; there is want of character in the 
figures, even for a sketch, considering the size 
of the drawing. Among the other figure- 
subjects to which less prominent places have 
been assigned, are some superior to any of the 
those mentioned, notably Mr. Walter Duncans 
“ A Story” (130), told in a guard-house among 
certain helmeted soldiers, very rich in colour 
and finely drawn, and full of force and expres- 
sion; a single figure, called “One of Olivers 
Soldiers” (140), by the same hand, is also well 
worth attention, as well as other smaller and 
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less important subjects, none of which, how- 
ever, have the poetic interest and force which 
characterises some contributions to the gallery 
which we have had from Mr. Duncan in recent 
exhibitions. We look with great interest also 
on the contributions of Mr. Norman Tayler, 
who has developed a style and feeling of his 
own in various compositions, in which what 
used to be called “ rustic figures ” are combined 
with landscape, in a style broad yet truthful, 
and full of fine feeling; the best of these is 
«An Anxious Moment” (212), which ought to 
have been much better hung, but the persistency 
with which new and original artists are hung 
out of the way in this exhibition is remarkable 
and amusing, considering what things get on 
the line; nor can we the least understand why 
Mr. Tayler’s ‘“ Greeting” (228) should get 
better measure in this way than the work 
previously mentioned, as it is certainly not the 
best of the two. Mr. Buckman’s “ A Son of the 
Soil” (216), shows force and directness of aim, 
but certainly the brown, or rather red, of the 
Jabourer’s face and arms is overdone, and not 
like flesh in texture either. Mr. J. D. Watson 
sends a very cleverly-painted but not interesting 
group, called “ Rivals” (247), the rivals being a 
court fool‘and a monkey: the attractiveness of 
the work consists mainly in its harmonious 
qualities as a study of colour, ang the rich 
effect of the tapestry background. Some very 
good figure studies bear the name of J. Parker, 
not so familiar to us as the others that have been 
mentioned ; “ Saturday Night” (367), on one of 
the screens, is original and fine in colour. 

Amongst landscapes, one of our greatest water- 
colour artists in this branch of the art, Mr. Alfred 
Hunt, exhibits only two or three small studies, 
not much for him to execute, but marked by the 
force and poetic feeling of which his work is 
never destitute. Of these “‘Carnedd Dafydd” 
and “ Whitby ” are the best: only in the latter 
we are inclined to suggest that there is a little 
discrepancy between the scale of the houses on 
the opposite cliff and the rest of the drawing: 
for their distance according to the aérial per- 
spective they are surely rather large. Mr. Tom 
Lloyd has a very fine study of foliage on an 
“ Autumn Morning” (221), in which the figures, 
however, are not equal to what he usually places 
in his rich and harmonious landscapes. Sir 
John Gilbert’s works may count as landscapes, 
since their real interest lies more in the land- 
scapes than the figures, -in the best of his 
drawings at least; the “ Return Home—Wind 
and Rain” (198) is a fine, free, windy sketch. 
The two Messrs. Fripp, George and Alfred, are 
rather in force, each in his well-known and 
alwaysagreeable styles ; Mr. Thorne Whaite con- 
tributes two or three sets of free, broad, open-air 
studies; Mr. Otto Weber’s various studies of 
landscape and cattle (or rather cattle and land- 
scape), from the neighbourhood of the Thames 
at Cookham, are quite perfect as far as they go, 
that is to say, as perfectly balanced and true 
realistic transcripts of nature; Mr. Albert 
Goodwin sends some fine studies (notably 
19) from his favourite Dartmoor and other 
regions; Mr. Clarerice Whaite, among several 
other things, a very fine study at “'Tremadoc 
Marsh” (197); Mrs. Allingham a good many little 
works which go to show that landscape is not so 
much her forte as figures; Mr. J. J. Jenkins a 
slight study for what would make a very fine 
and impressive thing if worked out to its capa- 
bilities, “The Old Home ” (129), with an evening 
sky behind it, and sunflowers in the foreground, 
and the names of Messrs. Powell, Naftel, David- 
son, Dodgson, and others familiar to our ears, 
are to be found attached to various interesting 
though often slight sketches; and that of Mr. 
H. S. Marks to a good many small landscapes, 
one of which, “A Common” (328), is the best 
we have ever seen of his efforts in this way ; 
but some of them lead one to ask whether an 
artist has a claim to have any landscape sketch 
hung that he may send, merely because he 
enjoys a high reputation as a figure-painter. 
However, to make amends, he sends one small 
figure study in his best style, a procession 
. medisovally-dressed personages “ Going to 

inner” (364), which is full of humour and ad- 
mirable in every way, and which we accidentally 
omitted to mention when speaking of the figure 
subjects before, 
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THE CONDITION OF THE THAMES, 


Tus Metropolitan Board of Works and some of 
its officers have been engaged, during the last two 
Saturdays, in endeavouring to convince the 
public that the discharge of the sewage of a 
city containing four millions of inhabitants into 
the Thames is not detrimental to that river, or 
only so to a very small extent. We cannot say 
that they have succeeded, although their zeal 
is testified by their spending two bitter wintry 
days on the deck of a steamboat, and making 
two journeys down the river nearly as far 
as Gravesend and back, stopping frequently 
to test the condition of the bed of the river and 
to collect samples of its water and of the mud 
on its banks. It has been objected that these 
little expeditions,—not by any means “ pleasure 
excursions,’ as they have been called,—have 
extended over too limited a period of time and 
season to give much value to the observations 
made, and there is force in the objection. The 
ostensible object of the excursions was to prove 
to,the public, as represented;by the press, that 
the Board has the best of the argument in its 
controversy with the officers of the Thames 
Conservancy. On each occasion there have 
been present the chairman of the Board (Sir 
James McGarel Hogg), the engineer (Sir Joseph 
Bazalgette), Mr. Keates (the consulting ehe mist 
to the Board), Mr. Bramwell, C.E.; Mr. Chat- 
terton, C.H.; Dr. Dupré, and other gentlemen 
who have been acting for op with the Board in 
the present controversy. 

. On Saturday, the 23rd inst., the visitors ex- 
amined the river between Woolwich and Green- 
wich during the last of the flood and the first of 
the ebh tide, with the view of determining 
whether the condition of the water in what 
has been termed the “sewage zone” is offensive 
or detrimental to the health of the persons 
living on the banks of the river or navigating 
its channel, and whether there were any 
grounds for supposing that any of the unfortu- 
nate passengers in the ill-fated Princess Alice 
had their untimely end hastened by the con- 
tamination of the river by sewage. The trip 
was so timed that the boat started while the 
tide was rising, and arrived at the time of high 
tide at the northern outfalls in the bend between 
Barking and Galleon’s Reaches, whence it went 
down the river with the sewage, and returned 
against the ebbing tide, which was now laden 
with the full sewage outpour, the stream of 
which was distinctly traceable on the surface of 
the river. The boat arrived at the spot (about 
half a mile above the Barking Outfall) where 
the Princess Alice went down at the same stage 
of the tide as when the calamity occurred, viz., 
two hours and a half after flood tide. Speci- 
mens of the water, for inspection and analysis, 
were taken at numerous points on the down- 
ward journey, the water improving in appear- 
ance as the sewage outfalls were approached, 
all the samples taken being devoid of smell. 
When the stream of sewage from the outfalls 
was reached, however, the samples taken from 
the river exhibited particles of solid sewage 
matter, but they had no offensive smell. 

On Saturday last the excursionists examined 
the same section of the river during the last of 
the ebb and the first of the flood tide, in order 
to complete the observations made on the pre- 
vious occasion, but more particularly to note 
the condition of the banks, and (as far as pos- 
sible) of the bed of the river. The samples of 
water taken presented but little, if any, differ- 
ence in appearance to those taken at the same 
spots on the previous Saturday, and had no per- 
ceptible odour. Two or three enthusiasts tasted 
the water,—one, indeed, took copious draughts 
of most of the samples,—and declared that it 
had no offensive taste. The boat arrived over 
the spot where the Princess Alice sank just as 
the tide was ceasing to ebb. There was then 
20 ft. depth of water at that spot, and the bottom 
of the river was sounded in one or two places by 
means of a long pole shod with iron. The 
manner of sounding consisted in repeatedly and 
quickly raising this pole perpendicularly for 
2 ft. or 3 ft., and then thrusting the iron-shod 
end sharply down against the bed of the river. 
The sound emitted at the points chosen for the 
experiments clearly indicated the existence of a 
hard and clean gravel bottom. It should be 
stated that Sir Joseph Bazalgette invited any 
one who was at all sceptical to choose his 
own spots for taking these soundings. A 
grapnel-was twice lowered in this part of the 
river. The first time it brought up nothing, the 
second time only one well-worn and perfectly 





clean small flint, with no traces of mud about 
it. A sample of water was here taken on the 
surface, and a sample was also obtained from 
the bottom by an apparatus devised for the 
purpose, and which, though simple in principle, 
could not be got to act for some time. The 
sample from the bottom of the river was some- 
what more turbid than that from the surface, 
and the suspended matter which it contained 
was darker in colour and seemed to be heavier 
than that contained in the sample from the sur- 
face. From the foreshore opposite the Beckton 
Gasworks, and beneath the iron pier used in 
unloadirg colliers, a sample of the mud, which 
here abounds in large masses, was taken. It 
was very offensive in appearance, and had a not 
very strong odour of gas-tar. It is alleged 
against the gas company that they discharge a 


large quantity of very offensive refuse into the . 


river. Proceeding down the river fora short 
distance, soundings were taken off the Barking 
outfalls. Exactly opposite, and at a distance 
of about 40 yards from the bank, the bed of the 
river (the depth being 14 ft.) appeared to be 
hard shingle. At about 100 ft. nearer the out- 
fall arches, the depth of water was reduced to 
5 ft. 9 in., and the bottom was a mixture of mud 
and sand. Nearer the outfall arches still the 
depth of water diminished to 2 ft. 9 in., a wooden 
pole thrust into the mud as far as it would go 
showing a deposit of 2 ft. 3 in. in thickness. 
The tide was now just beginning to flow, 
and the discharge ef sewage had ceased some 
two op three hours preyiously. Proceeding a 
little farther down the river, the boat arrived 
at the mouth of Barking Creek, an insalubrious 
spot, the manure-works at the entrance giving 
off very pungent and choking odours, and the 
creek itself discharging a quantity of very 
offensive tarry matter, galled “ blue - billy.” 
This disagreeable-looking stuff was carried up 
the Thames in a broad, slimy-looking ribbon, 
which described a bold curve as it emerged 
from the creek. Here and at the gasworks at 
Beckton, Sir James McGarel Hogg and Sir 
Joseph Bazalgette, as was perhaps natural, 
made the most of such offensive matter, and of 
its effect on the river. The steamer then pro- 
ceeded down the river until the southern out- 
falls at Crossness were reached. Here the 
specimens of water taken were very clear, and 
seemed to contain little suspended matter. Off 
Crossness pumping station, as close as the 
steamer could get to the shore, the depth of 
water was found to be 7 ft.9in, and the bottom 
seemed to be a clayey mud, somewhat dark in 
colour. Just in front of the main outfall, at 
some few feet distance, an iron tube was thrust 
into the bottom, and brought up a specimen of 
black-looking stuff of a clayey cunsistency, 
and having what appeared to be a perceptible 
odour of creosote. Off the Kentish bank of the 
river, at a point about 800 yards below the 
Crossness outfall, the boat hove-to while some 
men went ashore to.obtain specimens of the 
apparently rapidly - eroding bank, which is 
of aloamy character. At this point of the 
river the iron tube was again sent down 
just at the edge of the water at about the level 
of low-water springs, and brought up a speci- 
men of dark greyish-black deposit of about the 
consistency of putty, and quite as smooth to 
the touch in manipulating. There appeared to 
be, in the opinion of some of the gentlemen 
present, a faintly perceptible sewage smell 
about his specimen, which, with all the other 
specimens of water and mud taken during the 
two days’ proceedings, will be analysed, and the 
results published. The steamer then proceeded 
down the river as far as Northfleet Hope, a 
short distance below Broadness Beacon, on the 
Kentish bank. On either side of this beacon 
the loamy bank of the Broadness salt-marshes 
for a mile or two is rapidly crumbling uway, 
and it is obvious to the most casual observer 
that a great deal of earthy matter must be 
washed into the river from the bank at each 
rise of the tide. Large pieces of the bank, 
with the vegetation still upon them, lay strewn 
on the foreshore, to be washed and partially 
disintegrated by the next tide. Sir Joseph 
Bazalgette and Mr. Chatterton stated that 
further evidence of the rapid erosion of this 
bank was to be found in the fact that in Burstal 
aud Bullock’s survey of the river, made in 
1831-32, Broadness Beacon stood some 30 ft. 
from the edge of the river bank, whereas now 
it jutted out into the stream, and its base had 
had to be protected by stonework, while the 
river bank on either side had receded. Pro. 
ceeding down the river till within a mile or so 
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of Gravesend, a specimen of the water was} architect Herr Lang; its execution was super- 
taken from near the Kentish bank, after which| intended by the architect Herr Napoleon Keler. 
the steamer made straight across the river to, The interior of the house is of a much more 
Gray’s Thurrock, on the Essex bank, where| decorative character than the exterior. Rich 
another sample was taken. These two sam-| stucco work and tastefully decorative frescoes, 
ples did not materially differ. The boat then| marble, and porphyry have been lavished in 
returned to London, picking up one or two| order to perfect the interior arrangements. The 


samples of water on the way. 





THE ARTISTS’ HOUSE, BUDA-PEST. 


Tue Buda-Pest Society of Fine Arts was of 


established nearly thirty years ago. From 
various causes, the principal of which was an 
absence of a general interest in the fine arts, 
and the want of countenance of the nobility of 
the country, which in Hungary, more than any- 
where else perhaps, has to lead the way in 
everything connected with national progress, 
the society has hitherto not been able to stir up 
Hungarian art-life to any effort worth notice. 
Of course there have been honourable excep- 
tions in the ranks of the aristocracy and the 
rich Hungarian clergy, and it is owing to these 
individual efforts that the hitherto sterile soil of 
Hungarian art is beginning slowly to bear fruit. 
Count Julius Andrassy, as president in 1863, 
finally shaped the constitution of the Society of 
the Fine Arts, within the bounds of which it 
has been able to labour much more successfully 
for the interest of art than before that date. 
This was fully demonstrated when it set about 
founding a home of its own in Buda-Pest for 
Hungarian art. Thanks to the initiatory efforts 
of the society, the Government, the twin-city, 
and the general public came promptly forward 
to assist in erecting a resting-place. The 
Artists’ “House” of Buda-Pest. (which we 
illustrate) was opened in November last year, 
by the Emperor Francis in person. 

The handsome building is situate in the Radial- 
strasse, and is executed in ashlar stonework. 
Its fagade is 96 ft. long, by 60 ft.in height. The 


lofty ground-story is surmounted by a balcony | 


across the whole length of the facade. Two 


frescoes have been painted by the Hungarian 

painter Lotz. The stairs are adorned by busts 
| and statues executed by Herren Engel, Hussar, 
and Szasz, all Hungarian sculptors. 

| The first exhibition of paintings, which was 
(of an international character, and which took 
| place in the autumn of last year, after the open- 
|ing of the House, was of a most successful 
|nature as far as Hungarian art was concerned. 
| Though the works by native artists were limited, 
| quality compensated for quantity, and augured 
well for the future. 








THE NEW CITY THEATRE, AUGSBURG. 


Tue new theatre of Augsburg, of which we 
give an illustration, occupies architecturally 
such a prominent position among the modern 
theatres of Europe that we feel inclined to add 
a few particulars respecting this handsome 
building. 

The new edifice rises at the end of the Fugger- 
strasse. The architects are Herren Fellner and 
Helmer, of Vienna, and building operations 
were superintended by Herr Baurath L. Leybold 
and Herr A. Eysen. Works were commenced 
on May 1, 1876; the theatre was opened on 
November 26, 1877, though not quite finished in 
allits details. 

The buildirg stands free on all sides, its prin- 
cipal fagade looking south, and facing the Fug- 
gerstrasse. It rises upon a basement of heavy 
ashlar stone, and is in three stories. The main 
portion of the tkeatre is 324 ft. long, 135 ft. 
wide, and 66ft. high, the stage rising into a 
/cupola elevated another 27 ft., reckoning from 
the principal frieze below it. The fagades are 
in the modern Renaissance style; niches have 














Trent marble has been used for the smooth sur. 
faces; the carving is in Arco limestone, the 
figures being sculptured in a finer stone, Medo. 
lino, from Pola, in Istria. The principal story is 
adorned by Corinthian coiumns, with carved 
shafts; in the centre are three large round- 
arched openings, separated by columns, a niche 
being left at either side for the reception of 
statues of Goethe and Schiller respectively. 
The principal vestibule is entered by the great 
door of the porch, various openings leading into 
the auditorium. This forms a hall exhibiting 
bold arches. It contains, besides the pit, 
only three tiers. The upper tier rises like an 
amphitheatre, and unites the gallery with the 
third tier. Arches separate the two, and sup- 
port the richly-ornamented ceiling. This is 
divided into eight panels, containing, alter- 








columns emphasise the principal entrance. The | been formed over the windows of the first story, 
large round-arched windows of the upper story | intended to receive the busts of eminent dra- 
are adorned by Corinthian columns, and are not | matic authors and composers. The building has 
devoid of artistic decoration. A stone balus-! been erected in brick, the facades being plastered 
trade crowns the whole building, which projects | with cement. The porch and loggia above it of 
somewhat ateach end. The design is by the the principal fagade are entirely of stone. Grey 





natively, four oval and as many square encaustic 
paintings on canvas, and executed by Herr 
Lefler, of Vienna. They represent, over the 
proscenium, the Birth of Beauty ; after which 
follow, to the right, Comedy, Dancing, Tragedy 
(Medea), Poesy, Epos and Satire, Eloquence, 
and Music. 

The prevailing colour of the house is yellow 
(chamois) ; ceiling, balconies, and arches, are 
richly gilt, the arches being changed into 
pleasant boudoirs by brilliant red silk drapery. 
The richly-gilt proscenium forms a handsome 
frame to the principal curtain, the subject, 
happily chosen, being “ Alsop telling Fables.” — 

The theatre holds 1,400 persons, and there 1s 
sitting-room in the stalls for 278, in the pit for 
165, in twelve pit boxes for 58, in twenty- 
one first-tier boxes for 123, in twenty-one 
second-tier boxes for 99, in the third tier for 
183, and in the gallery for 136 persons. The 
stairs throughout are of grey Trent marble. 
The vestibules, staircases, corridors, stage, and 
all the rooms in connexion with the stage are 
heated by hot-water apparatus. The warming 
and ventilation of the auditorium are effected 
by pulsation and aspiration. Two powerful 
ventilators suck in the fresh air from outside, 
and lead it over hot-water pipes to a reservoir 
under the pit, and through the ascending chan- 
nels to the boxes and gallery. Eduction of the 
vitiated air is principally effected by the sun- 
burner. The total cost of the theatre, including 
fitting up, decorations, properties, &c., was 
1,300,000 marks (65,000/.). 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Ar the ordinary general meeting held on 
Monday evening, Mr. Charles Barry, president, 
in the chair, a number of recommendations for 
membership were read, including that of Mr. 
J. E. Millais, R.A., as an Honorary Associate. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for 
and declared duly elected, viz.:—As Fellows: 
Mr. James Williams, of her Majesty’s Office 
of Works; and Mr. John Oldrid Scott. As 
Associate: Mr. Charles Edward Barry. As 
Honorary Associates: Mr. Francis Tagart, of 
Queen’s Gate; Baron Seaton; Mr. Henry 
Andrewes Palmer, of Dulwich; Mr. Henry 
Simmonds, of Denmark-hill ; and Mr. Charles 
Henman, of Croydon. 

M. Gabriel J. A. Davioud, officer of the legion 
of honour, and architect of the Palais du 
Trocadéro, was then unanimously elected by 
show of hands as an Honorary and Correspond- 
ing Member. 

With reference to St. Alban’s Abbey, Mr. 
James Neale said it would be remembered that 
in July last a report was prepared stating that 
the ruinous and rotten condition of the roof 
timbers over the nave of the Abbey had 
been exaggerated, and that the present roof 
might be repaired and rendered perfectly sound 
and serviceable. These statements had been 
confirmed by Messrs. Street, Ewan Christian, 
Blomfield, and W. White, who last week made 
special visits to the building. A resolution had 
been passed by the Society of Antiquaries 
affirming, amongst other matters, “that the 
proposal to substitute a high-pitched roof is, 
under the circumstances, greatly to be depre- 
cated, and opposed to the principles of all sound 
restoration.” He wished to know what action 
the Council of the Institute had already taken 
in the matter, and what they were now prepared 
to do? If action weré to be taken at all it 
should be immediate. 

The President, in reply, stated that the matter 
was under consideration, and that the Council, in 
conjunction with the Committee for the Con- 
servation of Ancient Monuments, would shortly 
take action in the matter. 

Mr. Street added that the visit of himself and 
Mr. Ewan Christian and Mr. Blomfield was in 
reality the outcome of proceedings before the 
Tnstitute’s Committee for the Conservation of 
Ancient Monuments, although their account of 
the visit happeued to be first brought before the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

Lieut. Conder, R.E., then read a paper “On 
the High Sanctuary at Jerusalem,” a portion of 
which we publish. 

Mr. James Fergusson vigorously replied to 
some of the points raised by the author of the 
paper, the accuracy of whose conclusions, where 
they did not agree with those of Mr. Fergusson, 
was stoutly denied. Mr. Fergusson also com- 
plained that Lieut. Conder had altogether ignored 
the replies and explanations given in his (Mr. 
Fergusson’s) work on the subject as to many of 
the contested points. However, the discussion 
was adjourned until the next meeting, when Mr. 
a will read a paper in reply to Lieut. 

onder, 








WINDOWS.* 


Durine the last few years a much-disputed 
compromise has been largely used, viz., that of 
employing a large sheet in the lower sash and 
small squares in the upper one. I have em- 
ployed this myself; I cannot say I think it 
wholly satisfactory. On one occasion I had to 
take plans for a small house before a-well-known 
architect, and he said to me, “ You don’t mean 
to persecute your client with these small bars, I 
hope?” And when I said I did, he replied, 

Why, when I look out of the window, it is 
generally through the upper pane, and I love to 
watch the sky and the ever-changing clouds, and 
I could never do this through your small panes !” 
And he seemed so in earnest about it that I 
have always since felt there is something in it ; 
and when, on another and later occasion, a com- 
mittee passed a resolution to omit the small 
panes in another small house of mine, I confess 
I did not feel quite so confident that I was all 
= the right, although I knew it would greatly 

amage the general external effect I had aimed 
at in the design, and so it did. Still, I thought 
® tenant might some day live there who also 
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had a strong love for the sky, and he again 
would condemn the architect who had done so 
much to destroy his enjoyment of it. Some 
will say, “Oh! but we architects must do what 
we consider best, and not risk our reputations 
by trying to please everybody, or we shall pro- 
bably be like the man with his donkey, and 
please nobody!” Still, we must remember that 
houses are built for men to live in, and their 
convenience should most undoubtedly be our 
first consideration. I confess, therefore, that 
I am still in some dilemma on the point myself ; 
and though I certainly have not found out a way 
of employing large sheets of plate-glass satis- 
factorily, I feel there is some reason in the 
objections raised against small panes, though I 
do not share them as far as regards my own 
personal feelings. Mr. Robson, in his book on 
School Architecture, speaking on this subject, 
says :— 

**TIn case of breakage, the danger to the children from 
falling glass is much slighter from moderately-sized pieces, 
while the ever-recurring glaziers’ mending bill is in each 
case less. Now that modern science has succeeded in 
making sheets of glass larger than a dining-table, we are in 
danger of passiug with too-rapid strides from the old- 
fashioned Fen. quarries to the opposite extreme. 
There could hardly be a more complete mistake than to 
indulge in the taste (or want of taste) where a school is the 
subject.” 

Plate-glass we are all ready to use as a great 
improvement, on account partly of its great 
strength, and partly on account of its perfec- 
tion in manufacture, so that we can see objects 
through it without distortion or obstruction of 
any kind. We all know the painful feeling of 
looking through “ sheet ”’-glass, whereby objects 
are magnified and diminished in the most 
wonderful way, according to the different parts 
of the glass you look through; but surely the 
simple fact that plate-glass can be made in 
very large sheets does not lay on us the obliga- 
tion of using it in the very largest sheets that 
our openings will allow. 

One revolution made by the introduction of 
plate-glass should be mentioned, viz., the aboli- 
tion of shutters; for if people could be only 
brought to believe it, plate-glass windows are 
far safer and more difficult to get through than 
the antiquated many-divisioned shutter, with its 
clumsy bar and bell, which nine times out of ten 
gives a warning falsely. Of course, if shutters 
are abolished great care must be taken to see 
that the sash-fastener is really what it pretends 
to be. Endless are the varieties brought out, 
each claiming to have some special advantage, 
and most having also some disadvantage, 
generally discovered only by the painful process 
of experience. 

I will now take up a few points connected 
with windows internally, more especially as 
regards their fittings; and the first point is 
naturally the relative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of casements and hung sashes. Case- 
ments are the old fashion, hung sashes are the 
comparatively modern one, and, therefore, it is 
generally assumed that hung sashes must be 
preferable; but I doubt myself whether, in many 
cases, we should find them to be so, and whether 
we should not find that a combination of the two 
might not be advantageously used. The objec- 
tions to casements of a large size are that they 
take up a great deal of room; if they open out- 
wards they are apt to be broken by the wind; 
if inwards, they interfere with curtains, &c. 
Another objection to their opening inwards is 
the difficulty of keeping out the weather, unless 
an expensive water-bar is employed. The 
objections to a large hung sash are the weight 
of lifting and shutting, and the great difficulty of 
cleaning. The advantages of casements are 
their ease of opening, shutting, and cleaning, 
and, to my mind, their appearance. The advan- 
tages of hung sashes are their compactness, and 
their very great facilities for regulating the 
temperature of rooms, which is of much import- 
ance, and which certainly is not so satisfactory 
in a casement, unless a mullioned and transomed 
window is employed, when the upper portion 
may have sashes hung by the lower rail, and 
falling inwards, which probably is the most 
satisfactory arrangement for direct ventilation 
that can be. Tobin’s mode of ventilation by in- 
serting small vertical tubes with bell-shaped 
mouths in the lower rail of the upper sash is 
as good as any means for ventilation in the 
ordinary sash-window, and can be easily applied 
to existing windows. Currall’s ventilator, in- 
serted in the lower sash, is also effectual, though 
it might be improved in appearance. An in- 
vention worth notice in connexion with the sash- 
windowhaslately been brought out by Mr. Charles 
Brothers, a full-sized model of which may be 











seen in the Museum of Building Appliances, and 
a later one at Messrs. Trollope’s Museum, 
Halkin-street. This arrangement mainly con- 
sists in hanging the whole of the sash-frame in 
the rebate of the window-opening, thus afford- 
ing, when open, a very ready means for exami- 
nation of the weights and sash-lines, &c., and 
also for cleaning, without any interference with 
the frame, as in the ordinary sash. The whole 
is locked when closed from the inside, and there 
is also an ingenious bolt in the hanging stile, 
which allows the window to be opened a certain 
way only. The top sash is also fitted witha 
means of ventilation through the top rail, also 
regulated at will. The inventor informs me 
that the additional cost is about 2s. a foot super. 
The frame is kept air-tight by an india-rubber 
tube fitted in the rebate of window. I 
have also a model here of Melville’s patent 
lifting, lowering, and locking sash apparatus, 
by which the sashes are opened and shut by 
a small arrangement at the side, worked by 
arack and pinion. This apparatus is intended 
more especially for large windows in basements 
or in nurseries, and in such other places where 
the window is often required to be left open a 
small distance and not moved by any one else. 
It has also the advantage of dispensing with all 
sash-lines, pulleys, fastenings, lifts, handles, &c. 
Another arrangement, invented by Mr. Abra- 
hams, of Rosoman-street, has been brought to 
my notice. This, however, I have not been able 
to see in use. Its principle is that of the ordi- 
nary double-hung sash, in three divisions, with 
a centre portion opening inwards. This allows of 
the ingress of air, while the top sash being 
slightly lowered, allows of its egress. The centre 
portion falls down inwards flat against the lower 
sash, thus allowing all the glass to be cleaned 
from the inside. 

With regard to the ordinary sash-window, the 
usual practice in drawing it is to take a pair 
of dividers and divide the window equally for the 
meeting-bars. I have always found it preferable 
to make the lower sash somewhat the larger, 
and in order, when open, to obtain the ful 
advantage, to make the head of the frame differ 
slightly from the ordinary one, thus enabling 
the lower sash to go up into it and the window 
to open wider, and I have not found this to add 
at all to the expense of the frame. 

Large sashes are occasionally hung on centres, 
as at Messrs. Tapling’s warehouse in Gresham- 
street, but this mode is not generally convenient, 
and is unlikely to come into general use. 

Lifts and pulls should always be used, sunk 
lifts being the best, and brass guards, fitted to 
the top rail cf the lower sash will be found very 
useful where the Venetian blinds are placed (as 
is often the case where no preparation has been 
made for them) so that they fall on to the lower 
sash. Messrs. Meakin’s arrangement for the 
opening and shutting of sash windows, though 
rather intricate, is often extremely useful, 
especially where, by reason of a large side- 
board, desk, or some other fixed piece of furni- 
ture, the window is not easily accessible. One 
other small matter in connexion with hung 
sashes is worth mention, viz., that it is a good 
plan to have the pulley stiles of the frame made 
in oak; it adds very little to the cost, and makes 
a great difference in the ease with which the 
sashes are moved. Another patent, by Messrs. 
Tonks, is worth notice for the improvement and 
ease of sash-lifting, besides an arrangement of 
lifts somewhat similar to Messrs. Meakin’s. A 
brass guide is fixed to the pulley-stile, small 
wheels being fixed in the sash to run in same, 
which greatly facilitates the lifting of the sash. 
Stout unbleached hemp-cord is as good as any- 
thing for sashes of ordinary size, and this, and 
strong brass axle-pulleys, should always be care- 
fully examined before any work is passed by 
the architect. Many metal sash-lines have been 
introduced, as well as numerous devices for 
fastening the same to sash and weights. It is 
advisable to connect the line with the sash about 
one-third from the top. 

The window-opening having now been filled 
with sash and frame, we may briefly consider 
the architectural treatment of the window in- 
ternally. And firstly, in passing, we may notice 
that splayed jambs are a modern innovation, so 
far as the general run of windows is concerned, 
and they are, moreover, a decided advantage, 
admitting more light. Box-shutters, one of the 
great difficulties in arranging the internal 
finishings of a window, are,jas already mentioned, 
rapidly disappearing in face of the additional 
security given by plate-glass. The chief points 
to be kept in view in designing the internal 
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finishings of the ordinary domestic window are, 
firstly, that they in no way interfere with the 
light admitted; secondly, that they are con- 
venient for Venetian or roller-blinds; thirdly, 
that they are convenient for the curtains; and 
finally, that they do not interfere with the far- 
niture generally. Firstly, as to light. It is 
important that the light should be as near the 
ceiling as possible. Wide architraves are, 
therefore, to be avoided, as, if they are continued 
over the head of the window, they necessarily 
bring down the head. Elaborate architraves 
also are, as a rule, only labour thrown away, for 
as soon as the curtains are up they are seen no 
more, except by the housemaids or a curious 
visitor. They should, of course, be in keeping 
with the general character of the room in which 
they are, but any elaborate enrichment, such as 
might be legitimately employed round the archi- 
trave of a door, is out of place round a window. 
The jamb-linings, on the other hand, which are 
always in strong light, might often have more 
attention and care bestowed upon their design 
than is usually the case. Secondly, as to 
the arrangements made for blinds. These, in 
the usual way, are entirely overlooked by the 
speculating builder. Architects often keep the 
soffit of the linings about 3 in. above the frame, 
which makes a fairly-convenient space for the 
blind, though it has the disadvantage of lower- 
ing the window-head. A better way is, I think, 
to form a box above the lining, which can 
receive either a roller or Venetian blind, 
which when pulled up would be ont of 
sight, and obstruct no light. The usual 
way of hanging Venetians cuts off at least 
6 in. of the most valuable light when they 
are drawn fully up, and when this is added 
to the architrave and cornice, it brings your 
window-head at least 2 ft. from the ceiling, 
which is more than it should be in a London 
dwelling-house, of which I am especially speak- 
ing. The third consideration in the arrange- 
ment of window-finishings internally is the 
hanging of curtains. One great improve- 
ment of recent years in this direction is 
the abolition of deep scalloped vallances, 
which many upholsterers will still induce your 
clients to have unless you keep a vigilant eye on 
them, not merely till the house is out of the 
builder’s hands, but also till it is furnished ; 
and I confess I cannot understand the feeling of 
those who seem to consider that the attention 
now paid by architects to this particular branch 
of their profession, viz., the farnishing of houses 
designed by them, is immaterial to them, for 
surely the internal decoration of a house has 
always been considered part of an architect's 
vocation, and a careful architect will design all 
his cornices, joinery, and mouldings with a view 
to their subsequent decoration; yet surely all 
this trouble is entirely thrown away if he has 
no voice in the furnishing. What becomes of all 
his carefully-selected contrasts and harmonies 
in paint and paper if the carpet and curtains are 
in discord withthem ? But toreturn to the more 
immediate subject before us. In place of a deep 
valance, cut and tortured into fantastic shapes, 
and imparting a funereal aspect to the room, we 
now use a plain brass rod or wooden pole, with 
solid turned ends, and on the rod brass or wood 
rings carry thecurtains. These should be care- 
fully selected to harmonise with the colours in 
the room, and should be of a length very slightly 
to exceed the height of the window. The old 
system of draping the curtains and spreading 
the ends over the floor tends very much to 
darken the room, and the curtains thus spread 
are inconvenient and, to my mind, unsightly. 
Extreme fulness in curtains is alsoa mistake. If 
they are made half as wide again as the space 
they have to cover when drawn they will be 
found quite full enough, and will not be so in- 
convenient when pulled back. 

Window-seats are an old fashion which seems 
to have been almost wholly abandoned in the 
present day in favour of the modern window- 
back. No doubt the small increase of space has 
been the main object of this alteration, and in 
town houses it is still probably indispensable, 
but in sacrificing it we undoubtedly sacrifice one 
of the pleasantest seats in a room. A deep 
fixed seat in the window gives, too, an air of 
comfort to a room which hardly anything else 
can give. 

When we consider how much the dignity and 
refinement in an elevation depends on the treat- 
ment of its windows, and how much the comfort, 
security, and health of the inmates also depend 
on the careful and scientific arrangement of the 
windows, we feel at once that it is one of the 





first subjects to which every student of archi- 
tecture should turn his earnest attention. Itis, 
in fact, the summum bonum of architecture, the 
one great leading feature which should bind 
together the elevation and plan; and, generally 
speaking, upon the measure of success with 
which this is done will depend the appreciation 
and merit of the design. It should be remem- 
bered that the first great use of a window is the 
admission of light,—full and sufficient. Gray 
speaks of “rich windows that exclude the light, 
and passages that lead to nothing.” Modern 
architecture should not be open to this reproach. 
We read in the Bible that next after the creation 
of the world God said “ Let there be light,” and 
there was light, und after that record it is not 
for man to say there shall be darkness. Light 
and sunbeams mesn life and health to all men, 
and he who excludes the one excludes the other. 
The second great use of a window is that we 
may look out of it and enjoy the prospect, what- 
ever it be, and any arrangement which does not 
admit of this we may at once recognise as 
wrong (though there are, of course, cases where 
no look-out is preferable to the only one to be 
obtained). The third great use of a window is 
the admission of air and the ventilation of our 
rooms, without which we could none of us “ live 
out half our days.” Fourthly, and lastly, if we 
attempt fairly to carry out these three great 
cardinal points in the arrangement of our win- 
dows, we shall find that our elevations will 
become more truthful and representative of the 
spirit of our age, and the architecture of the 
nineteenth century may continue to be worthy 
of the title bestowed on it as “the printing- 
press of nations.” 

In the discussion which followed, 

Mr. §. Flint Clarkson, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Webb, said the paper was a 
thoroughly practical one, well thought out, 
and very frankly and pleasantly written. As 
to the proportion of window-space to the area 
or cubical contents of a room, in many cases it 
was not a matter of discretion, but one of legal 
enactment. Some ofthe bye-laws made by the 
Board of Works stipulated that the glass in the 
windows should be not less than one-tenth of the 
superficial area of the room. That was a rough- 
and-ready method of applying the rule given by 
Gwilt, and was approximately sufficient. Mr. 
Webb had illustrated in a striking manner the 
difficulty of dealing satisfactorily with the 
fenestration of an ordinary London house, for 
in his anxiety to improve the lighting of some 
of his rooms he had incurred the disadvantage 
of spoiling his drawing-room by a central pier 
which was not in the centre. In fact, the diffi- 
culty of treating such a frontage satisfactorily 
could only be got over, as at the Thatched 
House Club, by the use of a bay window, or 
some such expedient. He could not agree with 
Mr. Webb that “sham” windows were to be 
eschewed under all circumstances, although he 
thought they ought to be avoided whenever 
possible. It was, however, easy to conceive 
circumstances under which their use would be 
necessary for the preservation of the dignity of 
a facade. One point worth considering in con- 
nexion with the subject of the paper was, how 
to treat circular-headed windows internally, so 
as to accommodate the blinds to the shapefof 
the window. He thought that might be done 
by providing a box into which the blind should 
run at the head, only leaving exposed so much 
of the blind as accorded with the shape of the 
window-head. 

Mr. T’Anson, jun., in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said he agreed in the general tenour of 
most of Mr. Webb’s remarks, although he could 
not see that it would always be advisable to 
proclaim the existence of a water-closet, for 
instance, lighted from the main fagade of a build- 
ing, by the mere insignificance of the window. 

Mr. C. P. Edwards suggested that as well as 
designing windows for being fitted with blinds, 
they should also be designed to provide for 
curtain-fittings. He had seen this done in one 
instance by forming a recess in the depth of the 
cornice into which the cornice-pole or rod could 
be fixed, the curtains hanging down clear with- 
out the cornice-pole being exposed. In most 
cases the cornice-pole was by no means an orna- 
ment, and it almost required a valance of some 
kind to conceal it. 

Mr. W. Hilton Nash said he regretted that 
Mr. Aston Webb had not included some hints as 
to shop windews in his paper, for that was an 
exceedingly difficult and interesting part of the 
subject. As regarded window-reveals, the 
ordinary 4}-in, reveals were prescribed by the 





Building Act, and the hard-and-fast ling thu 
laid down was productive of unsatisfacto ; 
result. To bring the wooden window-frame, 
flush with the surface of the wall would in 
some instances, be productive of a much better 
effect, while, on the other ‘hand, a 9.in. reveal 
might sometimes be used with advantage. 

The Chairman having put the motion to the 
meeting, it was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Webb, in replying on the discussion 
defended “the central pier which was not in 
the centre” of the drawing-room portion of hig 
facade, on the ground that it was necessary to 
ensure a better effect in the other rooms, and 
that the drawing-room admitted of being morg 
“cut up” in its arrangement than other rooms 
did. He did not think that the use of “sham” 
windows could be justified under any circum. 
stances, and if a man could not make a good 
elevation without them, he ‘should “leave it 
alone.” He agreed with Mr. I’Anson’s objec. 
tions as to the undesirability of having a water. 
closet window in the main fagade, but the best 
way would be not to locate the closet there at 
all, but to remove it to the side or back. He 
thought that Mr. Edwards’s proposal to conceal 
the cornice-pole behind the architrave was in 
some respects a very good one, but it would 
have the disadvantage of not allowing the 
curtains to be pulled back clear of the window 
and beyond the reveal; in other words, some 
portion of the window must always be covered 
by the curtains. He had purposely omitted to 
refer to shop-windows, though in them also 
nothing was more important than the omission 
of central piers. , 





SEWAGE UTILISATION AND THE 
POLLUTION OF THE THAMES. 
INSTITUTION OF SURVEYORS. 


At the ordinary general meeting of this Insti. 
tution, on Monday, the 25th ult., Mr. Edward 
Ryde, vice-president, in the chair, a discussion 
took place on the paper read last session* by 
Mr. R. W. Peregrine Birch, C.E., on “The Use 
of Sewage by Farmers, or Fifty Instances of 
Profitable Sewage Irrigation.” 

Colonel Jones, V.C. (Wrexham), said that 
going back for a few thousand years in the 
course of human history, there was an old 
chronicle which told us that mankind had a 
sudden fit of desire to build a great tower which 
should be so tall that its top should reach to the 
heavens. Thechronicle told us.that the builders 
of the tower took great care to select good, well- 
burnt bricks, but, it added, they used slime for 
mortar. The natural result of this was that 
there were cracks and settlements in the foun- 
dations, which led to all kinds of disputes and 
discussions among the builders, until at last no 
one builder knew what another meant. As the 
result of these contentions, the tower was never 
completed. But it was not to be supposed that 
all the good, well-burnt bricks had been wasted, 
and were unfitted to be used in other structures. 
No doubt they were, after being cleansed from 
the slime in which they had been embedded, 
largely used in other structures under better 
conditions. Now it would be remembered that 
ten or fifteen years ago there was a general 
feeling in this country that we ought to have a 
great sewage tower built to take us up to 
heaven,—the heaven of complete sanitary com- 
fort in the towns and of immense manurial 
wealth in the fields all round about them. A 
number of enthusiastic people went to work to 
build this erection which was to do such wonders, 
and they availed themselves of good, well-burnt 
bricks ia the shape of great facts like those as 
to the result of sewage as applied to the land in 
the Craigentinney meadows, at Edinburgh, and 
elsewhere. Well, the building was carried on 
most lavishly and recklessly as to the cost of 
the superstructure, but afew years subsequently 
there arose a perfect Babel of tongues as to the 
proper means to be adopted for the utilisation 
of sewage, and it absolutely came to be 
doubted whether the facts referred to were 
really facts at all,— whether they were 
“well-burnt bricks” that were being used for 
the erection of the great tower. Now he thought 
great credit was due to the author of the paper 
under discussion for cleansing the “ well-burnt 
bricks” in question from the slime with which 
they had become associated in the erection of 
the great sewage-tower referred to, and so pre- 
paring them for future use. His (the speaker's) 








* See Builder, p, 644, ante, 
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excuse for troubling the meeting with his 
remarks was that he happened to be acquainted 
with a great many of the places instanced by 
Mr. Birch where farmers applied the sewage to 
the land, to their own profit and at the same 
time relieving the neighbouring towns of a 
nuisance. AS far as his (the speaker s) know- 
jedge went, Mr. Birch had stated his facts very 
fairly and truthfully, and he (Colonel Jones) 
agreed in the main with the whole of his conclu- 
sions. There was, however, one point in which 
he should be disposed to go further than the 
author of the paper, and that was with regard to 
what was known as “the separate system” of 
town sewerage, which, he thought, was at the 
root of the whole subject. The whole difficulty 
of dealing with sewage consisted in the unfortu- 
nate addition to it, as a rule, of the uncertain 
rainfall, and no man, whether farmer, chemist, 
or precipitationist of any kind, could possibly 
deal with an unlimited quantity of water. The 
sewage farmer’s greatest difficulty was to be 
able to provide for the sewage coming down 
from the town in all weathers. If he knew he 
had a definite quantity,—which he might easily 
arrive at within reasonable limite, by the water- 
supply of the town,—he could provide accord- 
ingly; but if he had to provide for such an un- 
certain quantity as in this climate was due to 
the rainfall,—when he knew that asingle inch of 
rainfall over an acre of ground meant 101 tons 
of water, and that consequently in a town of 
100 acres there would be 10,000 tons of water 
from a single inch of rainfall,—he would inevit- 
ably fail in the attempt. He was glad tobe 
able to say that he had influenced the authori- 
ties at Wrexham, and that they had resolved 
that all future drainage works should be done 
on the separate system, allowing the rainfall to 
pass away by a separate course from that taken 
by the sewage. It was often forgotten in dis- 
cussions on this subject that sewerage and 
drainage were two separate matters. We drained 
agricultural land for agricultural purposes, and 
undrained land was never used as the sites of 
farm-steadings or dwellings for animals, but yet 
human beings were allowed to go and herd 
together in towns without any thought being 
taken for the drainage of the sites of their 
dwellings. When, after a time, the inhabitants 
of a town became alive to the advantages of a 
system of sewerage which should take away a 
great deal of their refuse matter, instead of it 
having to be carted away, the work was carried 
out, and the advantage to the health of the 
town was often very marked, and very rapidly 
showed itself. Why? Not only because of the 
system of sewerage, as such, but because the 
system of seweraye was often, at the same 
time, a system of land drainage, the subsoil 
water passing into the sewer-pipes at the joints, 
and being thence carried away. Salisbury, one 
of the first places to be provided with a system 
of sewerage, was a case in point. Previously 
to the laying of the sewers, the ground on which 
the city stood was a great deal waterlogged, 
but during the course of the execution of the 
sewerage works, and after their completion, the 
level of the subsoil water was greatly lowered, 
and the effect on the health of the inhabitants 
was very perceptible and satisfactory. Some 
sanitarians seized upon that fact as a great 
argument for sewerage works, but it was really 
an argument for drainage, properly so-called. 
We ought to make the land we live upon 
tolerably clean and dry, and the rainfall should 
be carried off by separate conduits. Sewage 
ought to be conducted in close-jointed pipes to 
places where it could be most readily utilised on 
the land. He knew from experience that even in 
dealing with sewage mixed up with a good deal 
of subsoil and surface water, he could and did 
make it pay, and he knew that other farmers 
made it pay. He also knew that his neighbours 
at Wrexham would be only too glad to get all 
the sewage he could spare for their farms. As 
a matter of fact, sewage was used for agricul- 
tural purposes much more extensively than was 
generally supposed, and when he was consulted 
by town authorities as to the selection of sites 
or sewage farms, he generally found that some 
one had been “ cribbing” the sewage. In one 
aw pe of a town near Manchester it was 
ae that a farmer had been tapping the sewer 
or years, unknown to the Corporation or the 
orough surveyor, and applying the sewage to 
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the discussion. His lordship, formerly known 
as Sir Charles Adderley, would be remembered 
as having opposed the ill-considered Bill which 
was some years ago promoted by the Corporation 
of Birmingham for enabling the town to get 
rid of its sewage. He was unable to attend, 
but wrote :— 


‘*Lord Norton is unable to attend the meeting on Mon- 
day, but he hopes he has made his own opinion well known, 
—that the right application of sewage is to re-fertilise the 
land, and that the one thing now to be done to render its 
application, even from the largest towns, practicable and 
profitable, is the separation of the storm water from the 
sewage drains. There is a perverse opposition to this final 
step being taken, though the cost would be repaid tenfold 
and a valuable manure would be made proper use of instead 
of being mischievously wasted and turned into a nuisance.” 


That went to the root of the whole matter. It 
was no new idea, but had been advocated to his 
knowledge ever since the year 1849, but, strange 
to say, engineers seemed to have had a horrer 
and a dread of putting foul water into a sewer 
without putting the rainfall on the top of it, on 
the plea that the sewers needed flushing. They 
forgot that the great bulk of the rainfall did not 
come when the sewers most wanted flushing, 
t.e.,in the hot weather. The fact was that if 
sewers were to be flushed at all they ought to 
be flushed by artificial means, but he contended 
they would not need so much flushing if they 
were used only for sewage, because they could 
be made smaller, and the sewage would cease to 
be a mere trickle in the invert of a large pipe, 
but would become a tolerably even flow in a 
much smaller pipe. The storm-water being ex- 
cluded, road detritus,—which was deposited in 
the sewers by the storm water in large quanti- 
ties, forming nuclei for the deposit of foecal 
matter, which decomposed and gave off sewer- 
gas,—would also be kept out, and ‘we should 
have cleaner sewers, which, if well ventilated, 
would leave scarcely any necessity for the costly 
valve and trap closets, many of which only 
served to pump sewer-gas into our houses. He 
was very glad to have had the privilege of attend- 
ing and addressing the meeting, for it was the 
first opportunity he had had of giving his expe- 
rience of sewage farming before a body of gen- 
tlemen professionally concerned in dealing with 
the question. 

Mr. J. J. Mechi, of Tiptree Hall, said the 
question under discussion was most interesting 
and important, because it was really a question 
of our food. If anybody doubted that he ought 
to be prepared to advocate the doing away with 
the manurial system of English agriculture alto- 
gether, and then see what sort of crops we 
should get. It was beyond all question that 
that which we took from the land should go 
back to the land after we had used it, and the 
only question at issue was how that could be 
satisfactorily done so as to meet the require- 
ments of large towns as well as those of the 
country. He believed that towns would always 
find a difficulty in dealing with the question, as 
they had a tendency to accumulate all the good 
things of the earth in a very small compass. 
The question of the distribution of town sewage 
for purposes of irrigation was really only one 
of providing a pipe to convey it and of finding 
land to receive it, and had been very satis- 
factorily solved by our practical friends the 
Germans. The whole city of Berlin had been 
sewered by English engineers, Messrs. Aird, 
with the result, as he (the speaker) had stated 
in the Times recently, in a short letter, that it 
only cost 60/. an acre to buy land and provide 
pipes and working plant. It really was a 
severe comment upon the wealth and the power 
of Great Britain to find that the Prussians 
should be so far in advance of us that not only 
was their metropolis better supplied with water, 
but that its sewage was utilised while we were 
only talking about doing it. At Dantzig, again, 
Mr. Aird had for over seven years been 
utilising the sewage of the town by irrigation, 
and he had just contracted with the town 
of Breslau, with 260,000 inhabitants, to receive 
its sewage and put it upon the land as a 
profitable investment. Mr. Aird informed 
him that the German towns generally were 
coming to the conclusion that they must 
shortly utilise their sewage. The Germans 
certainly possessed one advantage in the fact 
that the land was poor and sandy, and could be 
purchased at a low price, but the fact remained 
that sewage could be profitably disposed of by 
irrigation, the crops on the sewage-irrigated 
poor land being much larger and better than 
the crops, obtained on the richest land without 
sewage. A great deal had been said of the diffi- 
culty of dealing with the sewage of our great 
metropolis, but he had no hesitation in saying 
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that engineers and scientific men would make 
child’s-play of taking the sewage of London and 
diffusing it over the surrounding country, only 
give them the money. As compared with the 
vast sums of money which had been raised for 
great railway constructions, the money required 
for carrying out the works necessary for profit- 
ably applying the sewage to the land was a 
mere “ fleabite,” and it surprised him that so 
much discussion had been wasted upon it of 
late years. The Metropolitan Board of Works, 
some years ago, let the whole of the sewage 
north of the Thames to a company for fifty 
years, and the works necessary for applying it 
to the land were to be completed within nine 
years from the date of the agreement. As some 
evidence of good faith, the company lodged 
25,0001. with the Board, and the Board still 
retained the money, because the company was 
unable to fulfil its engagements, which were 
perfectly practicable, though the public appeared 
to think differently, and refused to subscribe 
the necessary two millions of capital. Since 
the completion of the Metropolitan Main Drain- 
age system, the voidances of four millions of 
people had not only been lost to the country, 
but they had gone to obstruct and poison the 
Thames. It was not possible to discharge into 
any reasonable river the riddances of four mil- 
lions of people without causing a great nuisance, 
and even if it were possible to do so, the sewage 
would be wasted and misapplied. It had been 
abundantly proved, over and over again, that 
when sewage was applied to the land under 
proper conditions, the results were all that 
could be desired. For many years he had him- 
self utilised the sewage of his house and farm- 
buildings, distributing it over the land by means 
of irrigation, and it was astonishing to find 
what could be done with the sewage of even a 
single house. Advocates of the “separate” 
system, and many farmers, had objected that, 
under ordinary circumstances, they got too 
much water with their sewage, owing to the 
rain or storm-waters not being separated from 
the sewage strictly so called, but he (the 
speaker) should be able to show that such an 
objection was not well founded. Naturally, the 
manurial power of Great Britain was equal to 
about two sheep per acre per annum. Reduced 
to sheep, taking bullocks, pigs, and so on, it 
would represent 94,000,000 of sheep, or two 
to the acre. Now it was complained that 
the. London sewage was too much diluted; 
but how much more water was mixed with 
the voidances of the two sheep per acre 
of the country would be seen when he stated 
that we had a rainfall in this country of 
26 in., or 2,600 tons per acre. On the other 
hand, each human being residing in a town (and 
for manurial purposes a sheep was about equal 
to a man) had only about 60 tons of water per 
annum mixed with his sewage, independently of 
the storm water, and as Mr. Haywood had shown, 
we did not have more than about twenty-one 
severe storms in a year. At all events, the 
quantity of water following the voidances of 
two individuals in a town was infinitely smaller 
than that which accrued to the voidances of two 
sheep on a farm. As to the execution of the 
necessary works, he thought that it was the 
duty of municipal authorities to take care that 
the sewage of their towns went back to the 
land, and that if they failed to fulfil that duty 
the Government should, by Act of Parliament, 
compel them to fulfil it. There had hitherto 
been too much indifference as to the question. 
In London itself it seemed as though the Metro- 
politan Board of Works was afraid to meet the 
question. No doubt a great initial mistake had 
been made in casting the sewage into the river, 
but it was believed at the time, and no doubt 
honestly believed, that it would be carried down 
to the sea, no more to return, but the result had 
proved that the upward flow was stronger than 
the downward flow. The Board had lately been 
down the river and taken samples of the water, 
which, it was stated, had no offensive smell, and 
was very clear, even in the neighbourhood of the 
sewage outfalls. Such tests were worth nothing, 
for it was impossible that the water which re. 
ceived the manurial voidances of four millions 
of people in the course of twenty-four hours 
could fail to be laden with impurity. He 
regretted the money loss which the waste of 
sewage for so many years had entailed, and he 
also regretted the unwillingness of people to 
discuss the subject, for undue reticence in dis- 
cussion had hindered progress. He was of 
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stand anything at all, was that on his care in 
the application of his voidances to the soil 
depended his future existence. The Chinese 
people had long ago learned that lesson, 
and the consequence was that a _ popula- 
tion of four hundred millions of people con- 
trived to maintain themselves without any 
foreign importations, either of food or manure. 
Some people were old enough to recollect that at 
one time, after twelve o’clock at night in London, 
there were certain unpleasant smells now and 
again observable, caused by the operations of 
“ nightmen,’”’ who emptied the cesspools then in 
use, and carefully carried their contents to the 
land,—the proper place for the disposal of all such 
refuse. It was a remarkable and significant 
fact, that since London had been sewered, and 
everything carried into the river, the produc- 
tion of the land of the surrounding country had 
greatly diminished. His late friend, Baron 
Liebig, considered it an act of insanity, almost 
amounting to suicide, to waste our night-soil by 
throwing it into the river, and then to go to 
Peru and buy birds’ excrement to put upon our 
land. He hoped that the good sense of the 
people would remedy this state of things. 
Practically there was no difficulty in profitably 
utilising sewage. If the land received the 
sewage, it must be improved in annual value and 
rental, and it very often was so to the extent 
sometimes of 200 or 300 per cent. Mr. Birch 
had contributed a very able and valuable paper 
to the “ Transactions ” of the Institution. 
Colone] Haywood, Engineer to the City Com- 
missioners of Sewers, said that many years ago 
he had some share, in a subordinate capacity, in 
the preparation of the scheme for the main 
drainage of the northern part of the metropolis, 
but since that time he had had nothing to do 
with the treatment of the sewage of the metro- 
polis in its larger sense, although he had had a 
great deal of the detail of sewerage works con- 
stantly before him. When the present metropo- 
litan main drainage and interception scheme was 
planned, it had but one object,—how to get rid 
of a nuisance then existing in the midst of the 
metropolis, and to cast it forth elsewhere, he 
would not say regardless of consequences, but 
leaving the consequences to those who were to 
be the recipients of the sewage. At that time 
the population of London was not much more 
than half of what it was at present. He did 
not wish to cast a single stone at a work in 
which he had himself participated, and he was 
not sure that, in the then-existing state of know- 
ledge with regard to the subject, the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works did not do a wise thing in 
relieving the heart of the metropolis of the 
sewage. But the population of the metropolis 
had nearly doubled since then, and he was 
afraid that the results showed that even by cast- 
ing the sewage into the river as low down as 
Barking, the state of the river would get worse 
and worse as the metropolis continued to 
increase. The rate of increase in the popula- 
tion of the metropolis since 1801 had been such 
that if it continued the population would double 
itself in thirty-nine years and a half from the 
present time,—say in forty years. Now, the 
quantity of water coming down from the upper 
Thames forty years hence would not, he 
thought, be materially increased, but, on the 
other hand, the quantity of sewage would be 
doubled. If, therefore, the casting of the sewage 
into the river was now felt to be an evil, what 
would it be forty years hence? Apart from 
the food aspect of the question, he looked 
upon it as one of getting rid of a nuisance, 
and he came to the conclusion that although 
the Metropolitan Board of Works might 
have been wise twenty years ago, — as 
wise as they could have been expected to 
be in their generation, — the time had come 
when their work would have to be reconsidered 
and different provision made for dealing with 
the sewage of the metropolis. He did not 
believe that the metropolis would go on increas- 
ing indefinitely, and doubling itself every forty 
years, but whether or not, the time would come 
when those who dwelt on the Thames below 
London would not submit to have the sewage of 
the great city cast into theriver. The sewerage 
system now in vogue had engaged his study and 
attention for the last thirty-three years. Full 
twenty years ago he came to the conclusion that 
the whole system was an error, and he thought 
so still. Wherever the water-closet system had 
prevailed, there arose the difficulty of the pollu- 
tion of the streams, and where that had been 
avoided by precipitation, or irrigation it had 
been alleged that the works were a nuisance. 





He was of opinion that we must go back to ele- 
mentary principles, and restore to the land that 
which had been taken from it. In other words, 
the sewage must go upon the land. Whether 
it should go upon the land in the shape in which 
it left the human animal, or whether it should be 
diluted with thirty pails of water, was a ques- 
tion. For his own part he believed the whole 
water-closet system to be wrong, and he thought 
the time would come when the chemist, coming 
to the aid of the engineer and the sanitarian, 
would find a means of deodorising and rendering 
perfectly innocuous that which was now carried 
away by the water-closet system, without 
destroying its fertilising elements, and therefore 
without destroying its value to the agriculturist. 
Wherever the water-closet system was in opera- 
tion, the human excreta were mixed with thirty 
pails of water per head, and the question was 
how to get rid of sucha large quantity of sewage. 
By almost a concensus of opinion among the local 
authorities who had dealt with the question, the 
bestowal of the sewage upon the land was the 
most approved method, but it was quite possible 
to render sewage harmless by means of precipi- 
tation, provided chemicals of sufficient value 
were used, and then to turn it into the nearest 
watercourse, although even then it would be 
necessary to let the eflluent pass over land 
before entering the stream. 

Mr. Alderman Kempson, of Leicester, said 
that in that town the sewage difficulty had 
engaged the attention of the authorities for 
many years, and it was not yet solved. They 
had, however, lately resolved to lay down a com- 
plete system of storm-water sewers. Hitherto 
the storm-waters had always passed into the 
sewers, and as the outfall was considerably 
below the bed of the river, great difficulties had 
at times occurred. The storm-water being 
eliminated, the sewage was of course con- 
siderably diminished in quantity, and, conse- 
quently, there was less difficulty in utilising it 
upon the Jand. Much less land would be re- 
quired, and that was an especial advantage in 
some districts, where land was exceedingly 
valuable. Mr. Mechi had argued that the 
mixing of the storm-waters with the sewage 
would not be so prejudicial in diluting the 
sewage as wag sometimes supposed; but the 
figures he had quoted embraced the whole area 
of the country. Of course, if the whole of the 
sewage of the country could be distributed over 
the whole surface of the country, the question 
would wear a different aspect. At present, the 
sewage of a large town had to be provided for 
within a limited area. Farmers were glad to 
have the sewage if they could have it when 
they wanted it, and in the quantities they re- 
quired. As to the management of sewage farms, 
they must be conducted on commercial prin- 
ciples, and as a rule corporations and local 
boards could not manage them so as to yield a 
profit. To make them succeed they required 
very close and keen personal management. 

Mr. Sedgwick said that in Watford the 
sewage question had been satisfactorily solved, 
chiefly, he believed, because the storm-water 
was separated from the sewage, and the sewage 
put upon the land by irrigation over thirty acres 
of land; and, last year, the loss on the working 
of the farm, after paying expenses of manage- 
ment, interest on loan, &c., was only 1001. That 
was not much to pay by a town of 8,000 
inhabitants. 

Mr. Bailey Denton, jun., said that at Hitchin, 
where the storm-waters were mixed with the 
sewage, the sewage-farm was a failure; while 
at Abingdon, where the storm-waters were 
separated almost entirely from the real sewage, 
the farm was a success. 

Mr. McKie, of Carlisle, said that perhaps the 
oldest irrigation works were those at Edinburgh, 
but he was not aware that the separate system 
was in operation there. He did not mean to 
say that the separate system was not a good 
thing in itself, but how was it to be carried out ? 
The water that came off many of our streets 
was charged with manurial matter, and was as 
much sewage as that which came from the 
houses, and, therefore, he contended that street 
drainage should go into the sewers. In Carlisle 
for fifteen years past the sewage of the town had 
been put upon sixty acres of land. There was 
no separate system there. The sewage and 
storm-water all went on to the land. Certainly 
there could be no better land in the kingdom for 
the purpose,—it was a beautiful loamy subsoil, 
well drained, with gravel under it. There had 
never been any complaint of a nuisance, and 
the value of the land had been ‘doubled. No 





“fermenting pots” in the shape of storage tanks 
were used. Such things were to be strong] 
deprecated. The sewage should pass direct 
from the sewers on to the land. 

Mr. Birch, in replying upon the discussion 
said that Col. Jones had hinted that he (the 
speaker) did not “go in” for the “separate” 
system with sufficient enthusiasm, but ho 
thought engineers ‘ought to be very guarded jn 
condemning the combined system. He agreed 
with Mr. Mechi in thinking that the extent to 
which sewage was diluted by storm-water was 
not excessive, and that such dilution would not 
prevent farmers from using the sewage. In 
Devonshire, Dorsetshire, Hampshire, and per- 
haps in some other counties, water which did 
not contain any impurity was largely used by 
farmers for irrigation. The great difficulty 
caused by admitting the storm-waters into the 
sewers was the irregularity in the quantity. 
Col. Haywood had referred to the people who 
alleged. that sewage-farms were nuisances, but 
they were few in number, if any. The real 
opponents and obstructives were the people who 
said “ You are going to cause a nuisance,” and 
who thus often prevented works from being 
carried into execution. As to street-water, even 
if it were possible to keep the whole of it out of 
the sewers, it would be exceedingly undesirable 
to do so. On the other hand, it was a very 
common objection to the separate system to say 
that it involved double the cost of the ordinary 
system, but that was not the case, nor anything 
like it, for in most places where the combined 
system was in operation a mile or two of large 
and costly outfall sewer was necessary in order 
to take the storm-water away. 

The Chairman, in closing the discussion, said 
that it was gratifying to see that the sewage 
question, though it moved slowly, was moving 
in a settled direction. There now seemed to be 
perfect unanimity that the proper way in which 
to dispose of sewage was to put it upon the 
land. There were, of course, differences as to 
details, but these would to a great extent be 
self-adjusting. Mr. Haywood had referred to 
the quantity of water likely to be found in the 
upper Thames forty years hence. Unless the 
London water companies did something before 
then, there would be little or no water left in 
the Thames at Richmond, Brentford, and other 
places. 








FIRE AND PANIC PROOF BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION, FOR THEATRES AND 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Tue following is a short description of an 
invention to render theatres fire and panic 
proof, submitted to the Lord Chamberlain, with 
sketches, by Mr. T. C. Ebdy, architect. It is, 
at any rate, suggestive :— 


Suggestions for a Theatre or other Building to 
be Proof against Fire, and afford easy Escape 
from Galleries, Bowes, and Pit, without 
Danger in Case of Panic. 


The whole of the walls and piers to be 
built of brick, concrete, or stone. Boxes, 
galleries, and roof to be supported upon iron 
columns, and the roof formed with box-iron 
girders, and the floors with rolled joists. 

The roof to be flat, with intermediate rolled- 
iron joists and hoop-iron, and rendered in one 
mass with Portland cement concrete, so as to 
form a tank to contain a depth of 2 ft. of water 
over the entire area of the building. This water 
to have free circulation through all the iron 
framing of the roof, and flow and return from 
the roof to the pit-floor through the supporting 
iron columns and stand-pipes; the water to be 
used as a motive power for raising or lowering 
the pit-floor every day for cleaning the house, 
by this means the water would be continually 
circulated from roof to floor, and so kept 
fresh (or run off and replaced when neces: 
sary). 

ae to construct the pit-floor upon an 
incline with the end adjoining the lobby e=- 
trance, to rise 5 ft. 6 in. from the orchestra to 
the front end of the boxes, the whole of the 
floor to be constructed upon truss beams, - 
rolled iron joists, and so framed as to be ~ 
or hung at the stage end, and be raised H 
water-power from the roof at tke lobby en 
when the-house is empty, the audience being 
admitted in the usual way. In case of panic, 
the floor could be lowered in a few seconds to 
the level of the lobby-floor, having a clear 
headway under the boxes of 5 ft. 6 in. oF 
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5 ft. 10 in., the full width of the end of the 
house, and the same motion would open all the 
front doors in coil the same width, so that the 
audience could pass out en masse with ease and 





fort. . 
7S. ween the galleries and box staircases 


from crowding on each side of the house, the 
full length between the ceiling and the roof (out 
of sight), and the fall width of the end of the 
house over the galleries, I propose to introduce 
revolving cylinders, with wire-rope ladders coiled 
yoxnd the cylinders, say, every 6 ft. in the length 
of each side and end, having a continuous guy- 
rope attached to each ladder throughout, and 
properly weighted. 

Balanced guide-ropes to pass down the sides 
of the galleries and boxes; and in case of panic 
the audience could, by pulling these ropes, un- 
roll the ladders throughout the house, the guide- 
yopes being continuous, and roll upon the 
cylinders, and so secure the bottom of the 
ladders at the floor-level, thus giving a tem- 
porary stair every 6 ft. to the galleries and 
boxes in all parts of the house to pit floor-level : 
by this means the house could be cleared with- 
out danger in a few minutes by descending the 
ladders. In existing houses, where the cylinders 
could not be constructed for want of space, 
between the ceiling and roof wire-ropes could 
be attached over the galleries and boxes in the 
same way, at short distances, and suspended to 
the centre of the ceiling with a slip-ring to be 
used in case of need from the side of the stage. 
These ropes or ladders would fall against the 
front of the galleries, &c., in every part of the 
house at one time, being kept clear of the floor, 
say 6 ft., to pass over the heads of the peopie in 
the pit, would form an easy means of descent. 

The ropes, if gilded and crossed, would form 
a decorative feature. The ceiling to be com- 
posed of iron or copper-wire gauze stretched 
upon frames, and fit between the box-girders, 
having wu free ventilating space between the 
ceiling and the roof (or water-cistern), formed 
in patterns or panels and decorated with colours 
mixed with liquid glue (no oil or spirits being 
used): this ceiling would look solid under such 
treatment. 

The front of galleries and boxes being covered 
with similar material upon iron frames. 

The drop-scene to be made of wire-gauze or 
steel ribbons, and let down in a fold to form a 
fire-door, and the wings and sets to be of the 
same material. Should plaster be used in any 
part, to be rendered upon wire netting. 

The seats to be made of enamelled iron in 
colours burnt in. All curtains and cushions 
made of fireproof fabric. 

The weight of water in the roof-tank and a 
hydraulic pump would raise the pit-floor by the 
power of one man to the required height, the 
pipe-valves being self-closing ; it only remains 
to turn a valve-cock or Jever, and the water 
would pass through the stand-pipes and return 
to the roof, the floor falling to the level of the 
lobby by its own weight. 

The whole of the iron construction to be pre- 
pared by the dry steam process, so as to be 
impervious to rust. 

The valve-cock or motor might be placed in 
front of the drop-scene under the control of the 
stage-carpenter or actors, or by the audience, in 
case of panic, by getting on the stage from the 
pit or boxes. A second handle or lever above 
the last being released from a catch would set 
the cylinders in motion and uncoil or let down 
the panic-ladders or ropes extending from ceil- 
ing to floor within easy reach of front of gallery 
and elevated sittings. 

A house so constructed could not be set on 
fire under any circumstances. 

Iron, when subject to heat, expands, and in 
case of intense fire distorts, fractures, and 
becomes useless as a constructive material ; 
but when filled with water, as in this case, 
becomes an undamageable constructive sub- 
stance of infinite value. On the principle, if a 
kettle be placed on a fire without water, it 
becomes a total wreck upon superheating,— 
filled with water, indestructible, and may be 
taken from the fire at boilin -point and 
Placed upon the naked hand without burning 
or being uncomfortable to handle, which at once 
proves that iron unprotected by water is useless 
as a constructive element,—filled with water, 
proof against fire in any mass or form. Timber 
a. bat be use in any part of the con- 
bustible’ or any other unprotected com- 
_All floors to be executed in concrete or other 
Similar material. 





NEW BUILDING BYE-LAWS FOR LONDON, 
UNDER 41 AND 42 vict., cH. 32.* 


PaRaGRAPH VI. [of section No. 2, of the sug- 
gested bye-luws]:—“ Every wall of a house or 
building shall have a damp course throughout 
its whole thickness, of asphalte, or other material 
impervious to moisture, at a height of 1 ft. 
above the base of such wall where there is no 
basement story, and at a height of 1 ft. above 
the level of the ground where there is a base- 
ment or half-basement story.” 

a. It would seem desirable to insert a para- 
graph before No. 6, dealing with the walls of 
rooms which are situated, wholly or in part, 
below the surfaces of the footways of streets, or 
below the general ground level. By section 103 
of the Metropolitan Local Management Act 
(1855), underground dwelling-rooms must have 
“an area not less than 3 ft. wide in every part, 
from 6in. below the floor of such room 
or cellar to the surface or level of the 
ground adjoining to the front, back, or 
external side thereof, and extending the 
full length of such side”; and the City of 
London Sewers Act (1851) stipulates for the 
same kind of area, with one or two trifling 
differences,—“ outside or adjoining the same 
vault or cellar, and extending along the entire 
frontage thereof.” But there is no power given 
to any one as yet, which would help to keep 
walls,—other than front walls,—dry. How 
would such a clause as this work? ‘“ Under- 
ground dwelling-rooms shall have the walls, 
with which earth is in contact, protected 
against damp by the application (either to the 
external or the internal surfaces, or within the 
substance of the walls) of asphalte, or other 
efficient protective coating; or such walls may 
be built in two thicknesses with a cavity be- 
tween them, the two thicknesses being tied 
together in a manner approved by the district 
surveyor.” The bye-law is to be made (sec. 16 
of the Act) “to serve purposes of health.” It 
will hardly do so to any good purpose if under- 
ground dwelling-rooms, which deserve a good 
deal of control, are not improved for the future. 

b. If such a provision as this were made, it 
would then be sufficient to provide that the 
damp course shall not be placed above the level 
of the lowest floor. It would be quite in the 
discretion of any one, who had no underground 
rooms, to drop the damp-course to a lower level 
if he chose. 

Paragraph 6 would thus be :—“ Every wall of 
a house or building shall have a damp-course 
throughout its whole thickness. The damp- 
course shall be of some material impervious to 
moisture, and shall not be placed above the 
floor-level of the lowest story of such house or 
building.” 

Paragraph VII.—* The top of every party-wall 
and parapet-wall shall be finished with one 
course of hard, well-burnt bricks set on edge, in 
cement, or by a coping of any other water- 
proof and fire - resisting material, properly 
secured.” 

A. Is not the word “ waterproof” new, used 
in reference to building materials? If so, it is 
undesirable for that reason alone; besides the 
purpose of its insertion can be secured in another 
way. ‘Fire-resisting’” seems a still worse 
word, for it is in use and is coming still more 
into use for hard woods, and all materials which, 
though not incombustible, do not readily take 
fire. Let other doubts be implied by a sug- 
gested paragraph :-—“The top of every party- 
wall, and the top of every parapet, shall be 
finished with a coping of some hard and incom- 
bustible substance, properly secured. The 
coping shall project on each side from the face 
of the wall, and be throated on each side; or a 
creasing laid in cement shall be put under the 
coping.” A coping is “ the highest and covering 
course of masonry or brickwork in a wall.”— 
Gwilt and common use. 

Might not the heading of section 2 follow with 
advantage the form of the heading of section 1? 
It might be shortened also, and thus consist of 
the simple words,—“ As to walls.” The head- 
ing as it stands,— Description and quality of 
the substances of walls,”—in the suggested bye- 
laws, has been copied from clause 2 of the 
16th section of the 1878 Act. Still it is any- 
thing but happy in wording now; and would be 
still less so if all the provisions as to walls 
should be set out together, as suggested on 
page 1249. 

The heading of section 1, “ As to foundations 





\ * See pp. 1231, 1249, anfe. 





and sites of buildings,” might, by-the-bye, deserve 
reconsideration also. The “of buildings” at the 
end is not desirable. It is incorrect; as a dis- 
tinction is made throughout the bye- laws 
between houses, buildings, and other erections. 








HEALTHY HOUSES. 


At the Working Men’s College, Great Ormond- 
street, which was founded by the late Rev. F. 
D. Maurice, a series of free popular lectures are 
now being given to men and women, and they 
are well attended. Professor Tyndall presided at 
the fourth of the series, which was delivered on 
Thursday, the 28th ult., the lecturer being Dr. 
Corfield, Professor of Hygiene at the University 
College, who took for his subject “‘ Healthy 
Houses.” The lecturer gave very useful advice 
on several points, but nothing that our readers 
have not heard fifty times. 

Professor Tyndall, who was warmly received, 
proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer, re- 
marking that the lecture had been interesting, 
straightforward, and practical, and was certainly 
calculated to instruct those who were interested 
in such matters. In the first place, Professor 
Corfield spoke of the necessity of having a dry 
basement, and then went on to consider the 
state of the air, and gave them many valuable 
hints in regard to the supply of pure air for the 
benefit of health. In all his remarks he (Pro- 
fessor Tyndall) heartily concurred. In respect 
to the communication between the cistern and 
the waste-pipe, that was a question of extreme 
importance. Bad-smelling air, which, however, 
was not always the most dangerous, was an in- 
dication that air was coming into the house from 
a dangerous source, and in that sense the bad 
smell was a good thing. The poison of typhoid 
fever was mechanically suspended in the air of 
the drain, and when it was allowed to enter the 
house it sowed itself, so to speak, in the human 
body, producing that terrible scourge typhoid 
fever. That was one of the most important 
points to which their attention had been drawn. 
He could heartily sympathise with the lecturer 
in respect to those “ chattering ventilators.” To 
a studious man, they were a most diabolic in- 
vention, and made a noise when least expected. 
For his own part he always drew the valve when 
he studied, and did not iet the ventilator open at 
all. 

The motion was agreed to, and, on the pro- 
posal of Mr. Bickersteth, a vote of thanks was 
also passed to Professor Tyndall for presiding. 








PUBLIC WORKS AT BARROW. 
THE NEW DOCKS. 


NotwituHstanpiInGc the great depression of 
trade which prevails throughout the country, 
works of an important character are actively 
proceeding at the new and rising town and port 
of Barrow-in-Furness, whilst others are pro- 
jected. Extensive new docks, in addition to the 
Buccleugh and the Devonshire docks (two of 
the largest docks in the kingdom), have for 
some time been in progress, consisting of the 
Ramsden dock, 100 acres in extent, together 
with a tidal basin of 9} acres, and a lock 900 ft. 
in length, the two last-named having been com- 
pleted and now ready for opening. Beyond 
this, spacious berths for large ocean steamers 
which will shortly commence running between 
Barrow and the American ports, are in course 
of construction, and fast approaching comple- 
tion, whilst the works at the large Ramsden 
dock of 100 acres in extent, are in a forward 
state, most of the excavation work having been 
effected, and the construction of the dock walls 
commenced. When the works are completed, ° 
ocean ships of the very largest size will be able 
to enter the harbour and docks, as the channel 
of the river is being dredged to the depth of 
the Ramsden dock, whilst Peel Bar, at the 
entrance of the harbour, is being dredged to 
a similar depth, which will secure a uniform 
depth of 30 ft. at high water, thus giving 
greater facilities for the entrance of vessels of 
larger tonnage than are possessed at Liverpool 
and other ports. It is expected that the new 
docks will be opened for shipping in spring. 

Another project which has just been brought 
forward is the construction of steam tramways 
in the main thoroughfares of the borough, and 
the principal street of the town, which is planted 
with trees on each side, is at present being 
constructed at such a gradient as to allow steam 
tram-cars to be worked upon it. It is-stated 
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that in order to carry out this project the 
Furness Railway Company are about to apply 
for Parliamentary power. 








THE WINDSOR COLLECTION OF 
DRAWINGS BY THE OLD MASTERS. 


Ir is good news that Her Majesty the Queen 
has been pleased to accord her permission for 
the publication, in fac-simile, of a series of 
reproductions from the noble collection of draw- 
ings in the Royal Library at Windsor, as 
recently exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery. 

Sir Coutts Lindsay justly believes such a 
publication will be cordially welcomed as a 
substantial contribution to the materials of 
artistic study, and as offering invaluable models 
to the students of the various art - schools 
throughout the country, and he has decided to 
take advantage of Her Majesty’s gracious 
permission, and to issue forthwith a series of 
faithful reproductions from the drawings of 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raffaelle, and Michelangelo, 
to be followed by works of other masters of 
the Early Italian, German, and French schools. 
The drawings have been selected under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Richard Holmes, 
F.S.A., Her Majesty’s Librarian at Windsor, 
and they have been reproduced by Mr. Stephen 
Thompson, by means of the autotype permanent 
process. 

The entire publication will, of course, be ex- 
pensive, but will be divided for the convenience 
of those who may be unable to subscribe for a 
complete series. We trust the publication will 
be a success financially ; in other respects there 
can be no question. 





THE PROPOSED NEW TOWN-HALL 
AT READING. 


THE subject of a new town-hall and free 
library for Reading has* for some time been 
before the inhabitants and the local authorities, 
and two plans have been under consideration, 
but in consequence of a proposal to expend 
60,0001. on a building larger than that originally 
contemplated, it was feared that the entire pro- 
ject would collapse. It is now, however, pro- 
posed that instead of the larger project in its 
entirety being carried out at present, the sum 
of 40,0001. shall now be expended as originally 
intended, rather that the 60,0001., the estimated 
cost of the more comprehensive scheme, and 
that the additions be postponed to a future 
period. It is stated that up tothe present time 
more than 20,0001. have been raised in subscrip- 
tions, which, it is understood, can be raised to 
30,0001. if the Corporation will guarantee the 
remaining 10,0001. 








GARWAY, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Tus interesting church is now undergoing a 
gradual process of repair and restoration. The 
first instalment of the works being completed, 
the Bishop of Hereford, accompanied by the 
Archdeacon (Lord Saye and Sele) attended the 
re-opening services on the 8th ult. The 
greater portion of the building dates from the 
commencement of the fourteenth century, 
though there are not wanting evidences of both 
Norman and Perpendicular times. The Knights 
Templars resided at a preceptory close by, so it 
is inferred that a good deal of the work is due 
to their skill and energy; indeed, internal 
corroborative evidence exists of this in the 
position and size of the tower, which is 27 ft. 
square, and placed about 10 ft. away from the 
north-west corfer of the nave, as well as in 
several of the ornamental features of the 
interior, notably in the richly-sculptured chancel 
arch. 

The following may be taken as a sample of 
the work already done. A heavy gallery, 
extending across the west end of the nave, and 
along the greater part of the north wal,] has 
been removed, revealing a three-light window. 
A wall between the chancel and chapel has also 
been taken down, thus showing to full advantage 
a beautiful specimen of fourteenth-century 
arcading. The old oak benches, with ends 4 in. 
in thickness, have been refixed on a wooden 
platform, and by a simple alteration made 
comfortable enough for nineteenth - century 
worship. The old altar-slab, with its five 
incised crosses, which was found face downwards 
amongst the old paving of the church, has been 
placed again in its original position. The carved 


oak rood-loft has long since disappeared, but the 
flight of steps and raised gangway leading to it 
extending along the whole length of the north 
chancel wall, are fortunately intact, while the 
original doorway has now been opened out. 
The work has been executed by Mr. W. 
Balcombe, of Kenilworth, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. E. H. Lingen-Barker. 








THE BERMONDSEY NEW VESTRY HALL 


Arter having had the subject several times 
under discussion, the Bermondsey Vestry have 
at length come to a final decision as to the 
erection of a new vestry-hall. At their meet- 
ing, held last week, the advisability of giving 
instructions for the erection of a vestry-hall, 
offices, and public hall for the parish, the esti- 
mated cost of which is 20,0001., was taken into 
consideration. It was moved by Mr. Morgan 
that the necessary steps be taken at once. He 
observed that the want of a public hall, as well 
as a vestry-hall and offices, was very much 
required in the parish, the necessity for this im- 
provement being constantly brought under their 
notice. Dr. Preston, who seconded the motion, 
in proof of the necessity for the new building, 
pointed out that the parish, which contained 
100,000 inhabitants, was without any adequate 
public hall, a circumstance that was not to be 
found in any small town. Objection was taken 
by one or two members of the Vestry that it 
was very inopportune to proceed to so large 
an expenditure as 20,0001. at the present time, 
especially as the ratepayers had not been con- 
sulted, and they expressed a hope that in these 
bad times the Vestry would not go on with the 
project. The great majority of the members 
were, however, in favour of the proposal, which 
was adopted, and it was resolved that steps be 
taken for obtaining designs for the building. ~ 








GREAT SALE OF 
MESSRS. M‘LAREN & CO.’S EFFECTS. 


Onx of the disastrous results of the failure of 
the City of Glasgow Bank has been exemplified 
during the present week in the sale of the stock 
and plant of Messrs. Andrew M‘Laren & Co., of 
Thames-street, the extensive ironfounders and 
contractors in connexion with buildings. The 
firm, which is one of the largest of its kind in 
the metropolis, has for several years past been 
well known amongst builders and others, having 
supplied the iron-work and machinery to many 
public establishments, including the spacious 
new infirmary at Lambeth, which was recently 
opened. The firm, which was in the midst of 
an extensive and well-established business, has 
been compelled to go into liquidation in conse- 
quence of the collapse of the City of Glasgow 
Bank. The sale includes the whole of their im- 
mense stock of ironmongery, and articles con- 
nected with building, at the show-rooms and 
general business premises in Thames-street, as 
well as the plant and machinery at their manu- 
factory at Bankside and elsewhere, and will last 
several days. The firm has hitherto employed 
upwards of 400 artisans, who are thrown out of 
work by the disaster. 








COMPETITIONS AS A GOOD. 


§1r,—It is with great diffidence that I venture 
to address you upon a subject,—that of com- 
petitions,—on which at the opening meeting of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
president has spoken with all the weight of his 
authority and experience. 

But, sir, there is another light in which I 
would ask permission to place the subject before 
your readers. 

All architects will cordially agree with the 
president that the present condition of things is 
deplorable, wasteful, and vexatious, and it may 
be that we ourselves are partly to blame in 
maintaining it; but, I think, few at least of the 
younger ones will agree with him as to the 
remedy he proposes, that, avoiding competitions, 
they should be content with “ patient, quiet, and 
even unknown good work,” until ‘‘ recognised by 
their seniors,” as a course involving no dis- 
appointment and only delay. The delay in 
itself would be sufficiently serious, and even 
ruinous in many cases, but after the delay are 
the seniors in the profession ready to recognise 
their juniors, who are actually their competitors, 
or to lend thema helping hand? Or is it by 





the seniors that the juniors would wish to be 


recognised? Would they not rather be re 
cognised and patronised by the public? Ang 
are not competitions, if honestly conducted one 
of their readiest means of appearing before the 
public ? 

It is true this patient, quiet, good work wi)] 
improve and ripen the powers of young archi. 
tects; but so, on the other hand, will competi. 
tion work, though, of course, to a smaller 
extent. 

Architects would, no doubt, be very glad if 
competitions could be abolished entirely, if each 
one could have his fair share of the work to be 
done ; ‘but we must not forget the Scripture 
rule, that “to him that hath shall be given,” — 
a rule which may, perhaps, be applied more 
literally to our profession than to any other, and 
the effect of which would be that only the 
senior and best-known men would get work,— 
an instance of which is given by the President 
himself relative to the Hove Town-hall. 

What appears to me to be wanted is, that 
competitions should be fairly and honestly 
conducted, and that it should be generally 
understood that architects would not compete 
in any unless the conditions were in accordance 
with general rules drawn up or approved, and 
made publicly known, by the Council of the 
Royal Institute. 

Such disgraceful conditions as we now occa. 
sionally see laid down for competitions would 
then be no longer offered, or, if offered, would 
very properly be left by allrespectable members 
of the profession for those who wish to “run 
before they can walk.” 7. a. 





Sir,—I think it will be admitted by the 
majority of the profession, or, at least by its 
younger members, that the president’s remarks 
on competition in his opening address do not 
represent the views generally held on this sub. 
ject. It is all very well for those members of 
the profession who are established on their lofty 
perches to look down on their younger brethren, 
and tell them that “ quiet labour” succeeds 
better than trying to “run before they can walk.” 
If committees are to select from names instead 
of from drawings, it simply means that well- 
known and established architects will get all the 
work, and young men, no matter how clever 
they may be, will go to the wall. We are asked 
to think that nothing is gained by competition; 
still, how can we shut our eyes to the fact 
that the Manchester Assize Courts and Town- 
hall, also the Midland Hotel, Albert Memorial, 
and Hamburg Church, were won in this way? 
And he must be a bold man indeed who will 
deny that the architects of these buildings have 
gained nothing by competition. The architect 
of the Criterion Restaurant has more than a 
little, I fancy, to be thankful for under this head: 
so that competitions, if properly conducted, are 
not such very terrible things. Our president 
closed his address by asking whether the action 
of the Institute was to be “ active or passive.” 
I trust it will be the former, and that this most 
vital question of competitions will not be burked, 
but will receive the attention which is its due; 
and I say it is the solemn duty of the Institute 
to take the matter up, and endeavour to get 4 
law passed which shall prevent its members 
from gambling away their very life-blood. 

W. GatswortHy DAVIE. 








THE “TECHNIQUE” OF PAINTING. 


“Murer” on the “Future of Art” has 
touched some vital points on the “Technique 
of painting. The question naturally arises, with 
the possession of new and beautiful colours, 
and prismatic and other scientific theories for 
the harmonic production of colour arrangement, 
how is it that modern painting is so wanting 10 
many of the excellent qualities possessed by the 
old masters? One plain answer may be given. 
They are not such good mechanical workmen, for 
then the artist prepared his own canvas or panel, 
ground his own colours, and sometimes made 
them, and manufactured his vehicle, and, conse- 
quently, understood their nature and properties ; 
but now he takes just what the colourman thinks 
best for the artist or his own profit, not knowing 
or caring whether the colours will from the poor 
preparation sink into the ground or disappear 
altogether in the course of time; neith-r the 
one nor the other asking any questions for con- 
science sake. ’ 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, two of England's 
great colourists, were both ignorant of the 





“Technique” of painting. Reynolds is said 
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to have destroyed @ valuable Titian in order if 

ssible to discover the process and vehicle 
employed by the great Venetian painters ; but he 
did not succeed, we well know. Had he even 

ssessed the mechanical knowledge of an ordi- 
nary house-painter, he would not have done the 
foolish things attributed to him, such as paint- 
ing distemper on an oil ground, then using 
varnish, and still further repeating the process, 
or of using, as he certainly did, large quantities 
of wax and varnish, which naturally contracted 
by the influence of time, causing great cracks 
into which the little finger might be laid. His 
whole art career as to paint and colours may be 
said to be a great and continued experiment ; 
he discovered much as to ground preparation, 
put never became possessed of the proper 
yehicle for finishing. Hence, what might have 
become beautiful pictures are rendered next to 
valueless, unless it be to point to future artists 
what they ought not to do. 

Then with regard to Gainsborough, he did not 
aim at discovering the Venetian method, but 
was content to adopt the Dutch and Flemish 
system by painting transparently on a white or 
light ground instead of a solid preparation. 
Though different in process, the two were nearly 
jdentical in principle. But he being dependent on 
the colourman, never had a hard or rightly pre- 
pared ground, such as the Dutch used, nor had 
he like them the rich transparent vehicle : hence 
too many of his otherwise beautiful pictures 
appear dark, thin, and washy. It is not so in 
the old masters. Titian, though solid, is rich, 
brilliant, and permanent in colour; and Veronese 
is pure and brilliant to this day ; and Correggio, 
with his solid impasto, is transparently clear, 
constituting the very perfection of paint. Com- 
pare much moderna work with such. Look at the 
Continental ideal of paint, too often bearing the 
appearance of mortar put on with a trowel, under 
the false notion of representing the solidity of 
nature, and, unfortunately, this pernicious style 
has its imitators amongst talented English 
artists. 

I trust I may not be deemed presumptuous 
in now stating I consider myself to be in pos- 
session of the vehicle used by the Vertetian 
and Dutch painters. It is not by mere acci- 
dent, for the search for it extends over a period 
of thirty-five years; and about a year and a 
half ago I felt justified in using the words of 
the Greek philosopher, — “I have found it”; 
and it is only in consequence of being engaged 
up to the present moment in other pursuits that 
I have been prevented from announcing the fact. 
Bat the letter of “ Meter” has compelled me 
to break silence. I may now be permitted to say, 
further, that the first efforts, done a year and 
a half ago, retain the same lustrous trans- 
parency, or nearly so, as they had the day the 
colours were laid on; and as to all other work- 
ing qualities requisite for the artist in all the 
varied kinds of execution, I believe nothing 
more can be desired. The evidence also that 
it was a commercial article in use at an early 
date in art tends to support my conviction 
that it is what was used by the old masters ; 
and, I believe, in the hands of a Millais or a 
Leighton and others, modern art in technical 
qualities would soon vie with anything done in 
the past. R. Martin. 








TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Buckmaster, 
Says we occasionally hear of technical educa- 
tion for bricklayers and masons, but what is 
meant by this technical education is not so clear 
to the outside public. Now, sir, as I happen to 
be one of those who initiated the movement 
which was the origin of the bricklayers’ classes, 
and for a considerable period was one of the 
principal teachers, I am in a position to enlighten 
the outside public, and also your correspondent, 
in respect to the meaning of them. It is meant to 
teach by the aid of bricklayer teachers, not only 
all, but more than all, the subjects taught at the 
drawing-classes, and classes in building con- 
straction, as carried on under the auspices of 
the Science and Art Department, but also what 
the teachers at these classes are not able to 
do, “ to teach the practical application of them, 
and other affinitive subjects, to the technical 
details of all the various phases in the art of 
bricklaying.” Not exactly in the same manner 
as implied by your correspondent, when he 
rather sneeringly alludes to the garret at the 
Artisans’ Institute, but by a thoroughly search- 
ng explanation of the theory, illustrated by 
diagram, showing every detail put in actual 





practice, frequently accompanied by models 
constructed to scale. By these means the 
students have had brought home to them, in 
such @ manner as can only be done by one of 
their own trade, information and knowledge of 
such a character that possibly not one in a score, 
nor even one in fifty, could ever hope to obtain 
during a lifetime spent in the routine of 
their every-day work, and certainly not at the 
Science and Art classes as now carried on by 
teachers who know next to nothing of the 
practical application of the subjects they teach. 

Now, sir, in my simplicity, I cannot help 
thinking this is the kind of technical education 
needed, evidenced by the ready way in which 
the Royal Institute of British Architects kindly 
lent their name as patrons; also that the presi- 
dent graciously performed the part of chairman 
at our first distribution of prizes; also that 
several architects, and more than one City Com- 
pany, sent donations to the funds. Further, 
South Kensington itself so far acknowledged the 
importance of the work being done as to depute 
an inspector, Mr. J. F. Iselin, to pay a visit to 
the classes then in operation at the Artisans’ 
Institute ; the most important in numbers, and 
interesting in the manner of the teaching, being 
the bricklayers’ class,—which at that time was 
in hired lodgings at the Institute. That he was 
highly pleased at what he saw his report will 
show. 

Thus it will be’seen that the classes in ques- 
tion scarcely deserved to be spoken of in the 
derisive, not to say sneering, manner adopted 
by Mr. J. C. Buckmaster. 

I may add that at the time of Mr. Iselin’s 
report the services of the teachers of the brick- 
layers’ classes,—carried on at the Artisans’ 
Institute, at the Lecture Hall, Greenwich, and 
at a schoolroom in Chelsea,— were entirely 
gratuitous, and if, as is quite true, the good 
work has, for a time at least, come to a stop, it 
is not from the want of efficiency in the teach- 
ing, or from the lack of support, but from the 
want of harmony in the management. 

. J. Wooptey. 





CASES UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
“ MORTAR.” 


A summons was heard before Mr. Paget at the 
Hammersmith Police Court, on the 26th ult., 
which had been taken out by Mr.T. E. Knightley, 
district surveyor of Hammersmith, against Mr. 
Isaac Mears, of 8, Burfield-street, Hammersmith, 
to enforce compliance with the provisions of the 
Building Act in regard to the mortar being used 
in the erection of houses in Bassien Park-road, 


under Mr. Mears’s superintendence. 

The District Surveyor stated that defendant, in erecting 
the aforesaid houses, had failed to comply with Section 12, 
and with Rule 2 of the 1st Schedule of the Act, which re- 
quired that brickwork be solidly put together with mortar 
or cement. Instead of using mortar compounded of lime 
one part, and sand three parts, a very inferior substitute 
had been used, composed mainly of vegetable soil, slightly 
charred during the process of burning bricks upon the 

round, He had frequently remonstrated with him, and 
fad complained that the good sand, with which the neigh- 
Gocahaal abounds, had been dug out and sent away instead 
of being used in the buildings. Decided cases on the sub- 
ject were referred to, Mr. Knightley taking occasion to say 
he had, after taking immense trouble some time back, suc- 
ceeded in getting a decision at that court on the question 
of “Mortar.” His assistant, Mr. William Holditch, 
and some witnesses for the defence, having given evidence, 

Mr. Paget said he happened to know what ‘‘ mortar” 
was, and how it should be made. It should consist of lime 
and sand only, mixed with water, and it was clear that de- 
fendant’s mortar contained other unsuitable ingredients. 
He should make the order as = for the demolition of 
the portions complained of, allowing the district surveyor 
his costs, j 





- 





FIRE-PROOF DIVISIONS. 


Mr. W. Ayres, pawnbroker, of 87, King-street, 
Hammersmith, was summoned before Mr. Bridge 
by the same district surveyor, for not construct- 
ing a fire-proof floor to his premises. 


Mr. Gane appeared for the defendant. f 


From the evidence it appeared that the 
defendant formerly occupied the adjoining pre- 
mises 89, 91, and 93. He now occupied 87 ex- 
clusively, and the upper portions of 89 and 91, 
the shops underneath being let to another per- 
son, who held and resided in 93. As the 
defendant had access from the first house to the 
upper portions of 89 and 91, Mr. Knightley 
required him to construct a horizontal fire-proof 
division to the latter-mentioned premises. 

Mr. Knightley said there was such a change in the occu- 
pation 6f the premises as brought them within the mischief 
contemplated by the Act. He measured the whole four 
houses, the superficial square feet exceeding 3,600, men- 


tioned in the section. , 
Mr, Gane said it was a most important matter to the 





defendant, for ifthe order were made he would have to pull 
the four houses down. He argued that the Act did not 
apply to old houses. 

r. Bridge said the question was whether they were 
chambers or rooms. He held that as 93 was in the exclu- 
sive occupation of another person, it did not form a portion 
of the same premises, which would then be under 3,600 
— square feet. 

he District Surveyor said he could not withdraw the 
case, which was now before the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. He submitted that 93 must be included in the 
measurement, as there was the danger of a fire extending 
to the shop. 

Mr. Bridge dismissed the summons, and granted a case 
for the opinion of a Superior Court. 








SETTING ASIDE AN AWARD. 


RE THE CORPORATION OF BIRMINGHAM U, THE WEST 
BROMWICH IMPROVEMENT COMMISSIONERS, 


TH1s was an application, in the Queen’s Bench, on the 
part of the Corporation of Birmingham to set aside an 
award made by Sir H. Hunt, C.B., as to the amount of 
compensation to be ~ to the Corporation by various local 
bodies in respect of the transfer to them of certain gas- 
works and other undertakings vested in the corporation. 
By the Act, the amount was to be settled by arbitration, 
and the principle of valuation adopted in the case of the 
first local body applying to purchase was to govern the sub- 
sequent arbitrations. A claim being made by the West 
Bromwich Commissioners for the purchase of a portion 
of the undertakings, arbitrators were appointed.—Mr. 
Hawkesley on behalf of the Corporation, and Mr. Bram- 
well on behalf of the Local Commissioners, They ap- 
pointed Sir Henry Hunt, C.B., as umpire, and he made an 
award for the amount of £70,000, which was only £15,000 
more than the Commissioners had offered: whereas the 
Corporation claimed £218,000, and the lowest amount esti- 
mated by their witnesses was £70,000. So enormous a 
difference in the amount of the award excited dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the Corporation, and, in addition, they 
considered that the umpire had adopted a mode of valua- 
tion entirely erroneous, and that the award did not disclose 
the principle on which the valuation was made, On these 
grounds, 

The Attorney-General (with the Solicitor-General, Mr, 
Michael, Q.C., and Mr. C. Bowen) moved on Saturday, on 
the part of the Corporation, for a rule nixi to set aside the 
award, contending that the umpire must have adopted a 
wrong ground of valuation, and could not have adopted the 
right one ; and at all events, had not disclosed the principle 
of valuation on which his award was made. 

The Court granted a rule nisi to set aside the award. 








THE DEATH OF THE LATE MR. F. H. 
ADAMSON. 


Srr,—Will you kindly allow me to correct your notice of 
the above, which attributes the mishap to the failure of a 
rung in the ladder. 

It was not so, the ladder being perfectly sound in every 
way, and fixed in a thorough workmanlike manner,—a fact 
unanimously acknowledged by the jury, when they in- 
spected the same. There is no doubt whatever but it was 
caused by what is technically known as skidding. 

The unfortunate gentleman was descending the ladder in 
the usual manner, as invariably practised by persons em- 
ployed vee building works,—two staves or rungs at each 
step,—when somehow or other (most likely by the lower- 
most foot missing its hold) he commenced to skid. He 
fought with great tenacity to maintain his grip of the sides 
of the ladder ; failing, however, to do so, his fall was cer- 
tain, which occurred at a height of 15 ft. or 16 ft. 

At the inquest held on the body, on Tuesday afternoon, 
a verdict of accidental death was returned, the coroner and 
jury expressing themselves satisfied no one was to blame. 

Tue CLERK oF THE Works, 


*,* We had no intention of imputing blame; and the 
statement came to us from what we considered unquestion. 
able authority, 








COMPETITIONS. 


Cocoa Hotel at Blaenau, Festiniog, North 
Wales.—Fifteen sets of designs were received in 
the competition for a cocoa hotel, proposed to be 
built at Blaenau, Festiniog. The board of 
directors decided on giving the first premium to 
designs by Mr. C. Jenkin Jones, architect, London; 
the second, to designs by Mr. J. Humphreys- 
Jones, architect, Mold; andthe third, to designs 
by Mr. Walker, architect, Liverpool. 

The Rous Memorial.—The design of Mr. 
F. W. Roper, of 9, Adam-street, Adelphi, has 
been selected by the committee of the Rous 
Memorial for a cottage hospital and almshouses 
at Newmarket. 

Hot-l, Lancaster—In August last, the Lan- 
caster King’s Arms and Royal Hotel Company 
Limited, having acquired the present Old King’s 
Arms Hotel, und other properties, advertised 
offering premiums, and inviting architects to 
send in designs for rebuilding the hotel ona 
more modern and extensive scale, and for laying 
out the rest of the estate to the greatest advan- 
tage. In response, nineteen architects sent in 
designs, including one set from France, and after 
much consideration the company have this week 
awarded as follows :—First premium, the carry- 
ing out of the work to Messrs. Holtom & Connon, 
architects, Leeds; second, 301., to Mr. Stephen 
Shaw, architect, Kendal; and the third, 20/., to 
Messts. Hetherington & Oliver, architects, 
Carlisle. The amount proposed to be expended 
upon the hotel portion is 6,000. Mr. Austin, of 
the fitm of Paley & Anétin, assisted in adjudging 
the designs. 
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MASTERS AND MEN. 


Belfast.—The master builders of Belfast pro- 
pose reducing the wages of carpenters from 7}. 
to 7d. per hour, and an extension of the town 
boundary, outside which extra payment is 
allowed for lodgings and travelling. The reply 
of the men, about 700 in number, was given on 
Monday, opposing the boundary extension, and 
asking the masters to adhere to the former 
compact, by which it was agreed to give three 
months’ notice of any alteration im ti. scale of 
pay. The Belfast stonecutters’ wazes have 
been reduced from 8d. to 74d. per bour, and 
notice given of another 3d. an hour reduction 
three months hence. 

Crief.—The wages of the labourers employed 
by the master builders of Crieff were or. Monday 
reduced from 43d. to 4d. per hour. 

Perth.—On Monday the Perth painters com- 
menced work at a reduction of $d. per hour, the 
wages now being 63d. per hour. 

Glasgow.—At the weekly meeting of the 
Edinburgh operative masons on Monday night, 
it was reported that the strike amongst the 
masons in Glasgow had now come to an end, 
the men having accepted the masters’ terms of 
7d. per hour. 

Edinburgh.—At the usual weekly meeting of 
the Lodge of the Edinburgh United Operative 
Masons on Monday night, a letter was (the 
Scotsman believes) read from the Secretary of 
the Edinburgh and Leith Master Builders’ 
Association, stating that it had been resolved to 
reduce the rate of wages immediately from 73d. 
to 7d. per hour for competent workmen. It was 
agreed to defer action till a letter specifying the 
date on which the reduction should take effect 
had been received from the Masters’ Associa- 
tion. This, it may be mentioned, will make a 
reduction of 2d. per hour on the rate of wages, 
or 8s. 6d. per week since the month of May.—— 
A few days ago, a notice signed by the Chair- 
man of the Edinburgh Master Joiners’ Associa- 
tion, was issued to the trade, stating that, 
“owing to the depression of trade, joiners’ 
wages will be reduced to 7d. per hour for 
competent workmen on and after Monday 
December 2.” This notice was duly posted at 
the werks of a number of firms, including some 
of the principal establishments in the city. 
Accordingly, the reduction came into operation 
in such shops on Monday—the workmen, it is 
reported, submitting without any further protest 
than that implied in the resolution adopted at 
their general meeting on the 29th ult., to the 
effect that the reduction “is uncalled for and 
unwarranted, and therefore we agree to resist 
it as far as possible.” 








CAUTION AS TO PROPOSED TRAMWAYS. 


Sir,—I trust you will allow me to direct the 
attention of the owners and lessees of house 
property in the suburbs of London to the nume- 
rous notices given of new tramways about to 
be constructed. Unlike railway companies 
(who are compelled to give notice through the 
post to every “owner, lessee, and occupier,” 
along the proposed line), all that is done in the 
case of a tramway is to publish an advertise- 
ment, which nobody reads, and to hang little 
boards to some of the lampposts along the line 
of road. Unless unusual vigilance is used, an 
Act of Parliament may be obtained, and the 
first intimation many an owner will have will 
be the appearance of the workmen to carry 
out a woik which when done will probably 
deprive his house of half its saleable value. 
It is most unjust that a public road, made and 
maintained by the ratepayers, should virtually 
be made a present of to a tramway company, 
and an ever-increasing nuisance in the shape of 
“cars,” with the eternal “ bell accompaniment,” 
be brought upon it, damaging irretrievably the 
property along the road. Why should not 
tramway companies be compelled to pay com- 
pensation like railway or other companies who 
take or injure people’s private property ?. It 
behoves all persons interested in London house- 
property to be up and doing,—to petition the 
various vestries and local boards to oppose the 
Bills promoted in Parliament, to convene meet- 
ings; to combine for mutual aid and protection (a 
** House-owners’ Protection So: sty” might be 
started with limited liability), and while 
strenuously opposing the construction of new, 
t» seek to compel the existing tramway 
companies to discontinue their bells, and to fix 
them with liability to compensate persons] 











whose property. they have injured. No one 
ever contemplated tramways being laid down 
as is now proposed nearly all over London. 
They are. becoming simply a public nuisance, 
and it is clear that when a new tramway is 
laid in a road, the ordinary traffic is gradually 
driven off, and the road becomes simply a rail- 
way; house-property, in fact, suffers for the 
benefit of companies, who reap all the profit, 
and leave the loss to be borne, anyhow, usually 
by an unhappy lessee. H. W. 








ROMAN NUMBERS. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, “C. H.,” in last 
week’s issue, asks how to add up Roman 
numerals. It is simply a question of units, 
tens, and hundreds, as shown below :— 


BD? = cuvaspavs poasdaxes x = 

BEE Was acccheesscacuwae’ c x I 

BPE Fok ha ogee niet xc V 

We denice skids ecocien oe RX. ae 
x 


247 (247) cc XL vil 
The 1 from the first column, 17, must be 
reckoned as x to be placed in the next column. 
J. GILBERT. 





Sir,—I send you an answer to “C. H.’s” 
inquiry. His difficulty arises from not seeing 
that these figures were merely signs of value. 
In the Arabic every sign is single; in the 
Roman the signs are not uncommonly double. 
Sometimes, as in vii, four parts constitute the 
sign. 

In the case before us, XIX consists of three 
signs, one for the ten, two for the units. The 
next, CXI, one sign for each hundreds, tens, and 
units. The next, xcv, two for the tens, one for 
the units. And the last, xx, two for the tens 
and two for the units. 

Ranging the signs as below, in their columns 
of value, the result is easily found, and the 
Roman had no more difficulty in placing these 
signs mentally in their proper columns, than 
we have in casting shillings and pence, even 
when the figures are not placed in columns :— 








xX Ix 

oc = 5 

xc OV 

ss 2 

(CCXLVIL.) cc XL VU 


A. SrewArt HARRISON. 





S1r,—In answer to inquiry respecting Roman 
figures, I venture to suggest that they may be 
dealt with as follows :— 

















Addition. 
x: Hex 
Cc & 
xc Vv 
<x er 
CC. XL Vit 
Subtraction. 
C x I 
xx at 
LXXX IX 
Multiplication. 
x. 42 
C x I 
x 4x 
c xc 
M DCCCC 
MM C 1x 
Division. 
Thou. Hund. Tens, Units, 
x1x ) MM c Ix ( cxI 
xix 
cc 
XIX 
XIX 
XIX 
».@.&. B, 








Drainage of Westgate-on-Sea. — Mr. 
Henry Robinson, C.E., has been instructed to 
prepare a drainage seheme for this rising 
watering-place. 

* We have to acknowledge eleven other letters on the 
same subject. 








THE QUANTITIES QUESTION. 


81z,—To those who have experienced the co 
architect on the one hand, and advantage to the ena ~ oe 
other, in the conjoined duties of architect and quantity 
surveyor, it appears singular there should be any grou +f 
for discussion on the question, and it cannot be from pon 
lack of argument that the recent correspondence on thi, 
subject should have been left by the profession almost 
entirely to those who, it may be, through preference 
from local usage, decline this combination of duties ” 

While the disgraceful system of illicit commissions has 
been very properly protested against by the Institute and 
other societies poy rape the country, the practice of 
quantity-taking by the architect has been inferential] 
placed very much in the same position. y 

The Institute, instead of repudiating this practice 
should rather encourage it ; if not by making it one of the 
conditions of membership, at least recognising it ag 
desirable for architects to cultivate. 

It + almost unnecessary to enumerate the advan. 
tages the architect possesses by retaining this branch of 
the profession in his own hands, they lie on the surface 
Who, for instance, is more likely to interpret the drawings 
with accuracy than the author himself? And while anarchi. 
tect has up to the definite point of plan and design done 
his utmost for a client, why should he decline responsibility 
for the financial department by delegating this correlative 
~~ to another ? 

e has to give certificates for payments to the con. 
tractors as the work proceeds: how can he efficiently do 
this if he has to depend on a second party for information ? 

He has to examine and attest the final accounts : how can 
he effectually do this but on the basis of a most thorough 
personal knowledge of the amount of work intended ~ 
the drawings and expressed in the schedule of quantities ? 

The chief and really the only ground of objection to the 
architect undertaking both duties is a very proper desire 
to avoid the appearance of collusion with contractors, But 
why should there be such a morbid feeling in this matter ? 
It suggests anything but a robust, healthy, professional 
sentiment, and to carry out this theory in other directions 
we should hardly move hand or foot without being mis. 
understood, 

If a client has the confidence sufficient to justify him in 
selecting any particular man as his architect, does it less 
than betoken a lack of self-respect if the architect virtually 
says, ‘* You must only trust me thus far ; I have so delicate 
a sense of honour that I should prefer you to suspect some 
other man,—the quantity surveyor, to wit,—even although 
I preclude myself from doing you full justice ’”’ ? 

There has been also a difference of opinion in recent 
correspondence on the point,—should the schedule of quan- 
tities form part of the contract or not? Surely it shouid, 
in — both to client and builder, otherwise of what use 
is it 

It determines the dimensions and specific nature of the 
details of a building, points which the drawings themselves 
cannot possibly do, and in which, therefore, they are thus 
so far incomplete and unserviceable to the builder. 

The interest of the architect and client alike make it 
necessary that, so far as it is in the power of skill to do it, 
the whole intended work shall be fully detailed, so that, on 
the one hand, the contractor should not be asked to do 
work without payment which he has not taken into account 
in his estimate, and, on the other hand, the architect be 
ae that the contractor has done all that was bargained 
or. 

There is another anomaly in connexion with this question, 
the responsibility which lies on the unfortunate surveyor to 
reimburse the client for anything he should have included, 
but has omitted in his calculations. When usage justifies 
this arrangement, and the surveyor is agreeable to the 
responsibility, no one has any right to object. All the 
same, it seems opposed to common sense. : 

I believe, in conclusion, that were the architect to 
recognise his duty in this matter, he would be less troubled 
with the vexatious item of extras, would carry on his work 
— more facility, and afford greater satisfaction to his 
client. 

And if there are clients,— although I do not believe it,— 
who think the architect will, in such a case, occupy a sus- 
picious attitude, the architect’s sense of duty should be 
strong enough to carry him through this delicate position. 

A few words in reply to Messrs. A. & C. Harston. Their 
use of the word “‘loss”’ is hardly appropriate. In the 
instance of the surveyor omitting to detail a portion of a 
building, it can be no source of loss to the proprietor that 
heshould pay for the part omitted; he may have been 
misled, but he is not a loser in the due sense of the term. 
Should the surveyor, however, describe work in such a 
way as to be constructively unsound, it seems natural that 
he should be responsible for its eventual failure, as that is 
otherwise direct loss to the proprietor. In fact, it is evi- 
dently not just that surveyor or architect, as the case may 
be, should pay for work which becomes the possession of a 
third party, Such a course is simply confiscation. 

Dundee, Gero, 8, AITKEN. 


*,* We have printed this letter that all sides of the 
question should be before our readers. It should be un- 
necessary, however, for us to say that we do not take this 
view of the matter, believing that architects who take out 
their own quantities run the risk of serious inconveniences, 
and may place themselves in a false position. 








STAINS IN OAK. 


“R. W.,” or any one else, can readily remove 
dark stains caused by nails or bolts in old oak by 
washing the disfigured parts with a solution 
formed of a pennyworth of oxalic acid to a pint 
of hot water. It is immaterial whether this 1s 
applied hot or cold. If the stains are very deep 
and strong, repeated applications must be made, 
and the fiuid allowed to soak well in, sundry 
and often ; but ultimately it will assuredly fetch 
out the ink, for that is what the stain really is. 
The same mixture is useful for applying to oak 
that, when worked, goes blue in places,—the 
result, of course, of not being quite dry. _Was 
the work lightly with this liquor, and it will 
bleach the wood so thoroughly as to leave It 
perfectly clean. Harry Hems. 
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HUNT v. WIMBLEDON LOCAL BOARD. 


aad notice has been drawn to your report of this 
ok the Builder of the week Defore last (23rd Novem- 
ber) and the defendants’ solicitor’s reply. pain 

Your report of the case is quite correct, and it is quite 
true, as the defendants’ solicitor states, that the plaintiff’s 
one witness was contradicted by three witnesses on the 
art of the Board; but he does not tell you that the 
evidence of those three witnesses was 80 damaged 
in cross-examination that the jury did not place any 
reliance upon it, and gave & verdict for the plaintiff, but 
on argument on the pomt of law (i.e., the technical plea) 
Mr. Justice Lindley directed a verdict to be entered for 
na Wwa. J. Foster, Plaintiff’s Solicitor. 
* * Here the correspondence must end, 








CREWKERNE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 


—In some of your contemporaries, very strong lan- 
guage has been used relative te the conditions of this com- 

etition. Probably the writers are unaware of what I 

now to be a fact—namely, that in the locality round 
Crewkerne the best building materials are to be found at 
a very low cost—and that the price of labour, both skilled 
and unskilled, is from 15 to wi cent. less than in the 
middle and North of England. he Governors must know 
this, and it is as well that architects should also learn it. I 
have seen the site for the proposed buildings: there is not 
a finer one in any town with which I am seat o 


Sir, 








VARIORUM. 


A paMPHLET on the question of “ How to 
Avoid or Mitigate Famines and Droughts,” by 
§. B. Goslin (Warner & Sons and McCorquodale), 
is by an engineer who is no novice at water 
supply or irrigation questions. Mr. Goslin shows 
that the famine question has received much 
attention at his hands, and he points out as a 
remedy the multiplying of wells and tanks, 
which, from the details given, are easily pro- 
vided either in India, Australia, Cyprus, or other 
famine countries. Connected with wells and 
tanks, machinery of special design for wind and 
animal power is pointed out. We have so often 


expressed our belief in the necessity for increased | 


means of irrigation in India that we need 
scarcely say we consider the matter submitted 
is well worthy of perusal and consideration. —— 
The Christmas part of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, titled “The Gentleman’s Annual” (Chatto), 
consists of an interesting story by Mr. Albany 
de Fonblanque. “Arrows of the Bow,” 
the Christmas number of the Quiver, is 
well worth its cost——“ The Magic Lantern 
Manual” (Warne & Co.) will tell any one 
how to make and manage all the varieties of 
that amusing and instructive instrument. 


Christmas and New Year’s Cards. 


Messrs, Eyre & SportiswooprE having deter- 
mined to issue a series of Christmas and New 
Year’s cards of their own, have “ gone in” for 
it in earnest, as they were bound by their repu- 
tation to do if they did it at all, and they have 
sent us such a budget of all sizes, sorts, and 
shapes as would stock and make brilliant a 
small shop-window. They are mostly floral, 
many illuminated ; some in packets, such as six 
crosses with floral emblems; six Christmas 
greetings in verse and poetical gleanings, with 
miniatures of the various authors quoted; and 
dozens of them single. As specimens of design 
and colour-prioting many of them may be alike 
highly commended. They are mostly designed 
by Mr. Albert H. Warren, and maintain his 
reputation in a branch of art to which he has 
long given sedulous attention. 











atiscellanen, 


Ve.tilation —We have pleasure in directing 
our readers to a system of ventilation intro. 
duced by Mr. J. E. Ellison, of Leeds, by which 
air may be admitted to the interior of buildings 
without draught. This is carried out in a 
simple and effectual manner by allowing the air 
to enter through cone-shaped openings, which 
cause it to be quickly radiated and diffused, so 
that no movement is experienced. Mr. Ellison 
applies this principle to bricks and skirtings 
Which are made with conical perforations of a 
— and ornamental character, suitable for all 
Classes of buildings and any style of architec. 
ture. The system commends itself for its sim- 


li . ss . 
= cheapness, and easy method of appli- 


Py Saperintendent of Works.—This 
Mr ast Masoury, left vacant by the death of 
“rt. Cockerell, has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. John Gibson. 


The Theatre in Paris.— The French 
Government does not neglect the arts. A new 
law, affecting the régime of the Opéra, is in 
preparation, and M. Barboux, Minister of Public 
Instruction, recently sent a letter tothe theatrical 
managers of Paris, inviting them to communi- 
cate their views upon the declension of the 
dramatic and lyric stage, together with sugges- 
tions for improvement. The regulations at 
present in force were established by an Imperial 
decree issued in 1864, and the Minister desires 
to know how, after fourteen years’ trial, they 
can be amended in the interests alike of art, 
artists, and the public. He wishes to secure 
for artists a just recompense, for the public a 
pure and worthy entertainment, and for both 
dramatic and lyric theatres those “‘ habitudes de 
bon ton” which originally gave them a legiti- 
mate reputation. The issue of this comprehen- 
sive inquiry will be awaited with interest and 
the best wishes for its success. ‘ Surely,” says 
the Telegraph, “ France is the favoured land of 
art! What would be said in England if a 
Minister in Downing-street were to complete 
the National Opera House, ask for a vote of 
some thousands to carry on her Majesty’s, and 
appoint a commission to devise means of im- 
proving our dramatic and lyric stage ?” 


Portland Cement from Sewage.—The 
annual general meeting of Scott’s Sewage Com- 
pany was held on Tuesday at Stafford House, the 
Duke of Sutherland in the chair. The directors, 
in their fifth annual report, stated that the works 
at Burnley are now in successfal operation, and 
that an average of about 10 tons of Portland 
cement of the value of 2/. a ton is manufactured 
weekly. There was a ready sale for it, and the 
quantity would be increased with additional 
accommodation for the production of manure. 
The Blackburn Corporation had erected offices 
at Finnington, and negotiations were going on 
at Rochdale. Correspondence was now going 
on with the Metropolitan Board of Works, the 
Thames Conservancy Board, and the com- 
pany, for getting rid of the pollution of the 
Thames. Sir Henry Cole, in moving the adop- 
tion of the report, dwelt upon the success of the 
works at Burnley. Correspondence was pro- 
ceeding with 130 places in Lancashire, where, 
as soon as the law compelled towns to cease 
from polluting rivers, the plan would probably 
come into operation. 

Improvements near Dublin.—We have 
received a plan for improving the Killiney 
Estate, laid out by Mr. Charles Geoghegan, 
architect, with sketches for villa residences 
around it. The great object sought, and in 
which the public are interested, is to form a 
continuation of the Vica-road from Dalkey, 
direct through the estate, thereby affording 
Dalkey and Kingstown a public road on the low 
level along the coast to Bray. Up to the 
present time a wall at Sunnyside cuts off all 
communication between the properties on each 
side of the same, to the great annoyance and 
damage of the proprietors outside the boundary, 
and the owners of which are seeking to get the 
obstruction removed. This would be a great 
improvement, and it is to be hoped they will 
succeed. 

Hollow Flooring.— Mr. G. E. Pritchett, 
F.S.A., has patented a system of “ Economic 
Dry Flooring.” It consists in using ordinary 
agricultural or other pipes laid together over 
the whole surface to be paved ; they should be 
bedded on a substratum, such as concrete, or 
other material, so as to form a floor. The pipes 
when laid level are either cemented or asphalted 
over, so as to form a pavement or floor. For 
the pavement of churches, conservatories, or 
halls, encaustic or any tiles may be bedded on 
the pipes before alluded to. ‘The invention, it 
is obvious, may be also applied for ventilating 
and heating purposes by admission of air, cold 
or hot, through the pipes. 

S:wer Ventilation. Weston-super-Mare. 
A resolution of the Weston-super-Mare Local 
Board to adopt the system of open ventilation 
for the public sewers, as urged upon them for a 
long time past by the Local Government Board, 
and recommended by their own committee, is 
not to pass unchallenged by the ratepayers. A 
memorial to the Local Board is in course of sig- 
nature. The object of the memorialists is to 
induce the Board before they commence the 
alterations necessary for introducing the “ Open 
System of Sewer Ventilation,” to obtain the 
opinion of an eminent sanitary engineer, of 
London, as to the expediency, or otherwise, of 





applying this method of ventilation to Weston. 


Soane Museum.—The Royal Academy have 
named Sir Frederic Leighton, President of the 
Royal. Academy, as additional trustee to succeed 
the late Sir Francis Grant : and the life trustees 
have appointed Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, archi- 
tect, A.R.A., to succeed to the vacancy caused 
by the death of the late Mr. Frederick Pepys 
Cockerell, hon. secretary of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. 


“The Automatic” Steam Eagine —Per- 
sons looking for a compact economic engine will 
do well to inquire for themselves into the merits 
of “the Automatic.” It seems to us to deserve 
attention. Among the advantages claimed for 
it over other engines, it has no throttle-valve, 
but is governed direct by a simple patent 
automatic variable expansion, ensuring great 
economy of steam and regularity of speed 
whether the load be on oroff. There are no 
noisy-toothed wheels, and steel and phosphor 
bronze are used instead of wrought-iron and 
brass. 

Stains for Wood.—We learn that the only 
medal given for this article at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion has been awarded to Mr. H. C. Stephens, 
171, Aldersgate-street. 








TENDERS 

For the supply of sanitary pipes for the proposed 
sewerage works of the Local Board, Ripley, Derby, Mr. R. 
Angie, P. engineer. Quantities supplies i 







Slater (accepted) . 


For building the warehouses and premises, Nos. 
Princes-street, Red Lion-square, Holborn, Mr. 





NNMCIREN ca ccucacecadedcaudaxcotavermuaddade 8 8s 1 
Cire sc octsoccunsscsacsens 870 0 0 
Brooke & Son .... 850 0 0 
Tugby & Co..... 815 12 8 
Chiff & Sons . 81018 2 
Knowles & Co. . 80413 8 
Wragg & Sons . 784 4 

3 


5 
a 
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ci 
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Kingchurch, architect :— 

Stimpson & Co. .........4 Miividiigen £4,410 0 0 
WY ION © cccsnceqctiacecsdstecasseasesede 3,749 0 0 
TORII adaticsccecsncsecctcacecgacsedecss 4 3,484 0 0 

DOG io sccidectbssccvidsdccvcvatssstencsesecs 3,393 0 0 
Piigae Ge TEND. cn cacccnsssaseisecspesaste 3.385 0 0 
RMN Siiccacdadamanedow Cossdcssdavated 3,295 0 0 
CIN isc cccdccteckarrtiqicktnveadye 3,000 0 0 
MERGER sds ddecvsvedclededescacsudteasecs 2,975 0 0 
GR UIINGD CU azesSavcdscaecdenesedeseses 2,975 0 0 
DO iin ncstpinae dee dsitet cacvutestadtorne 2,897 0 0 
NI ciccsusccdesecayésarsttnncgoidecs 2,889 0 0 
Battley (accepted) ..............60+ 2,660 0 0 

NS acs ccsdeccdvavedeccudatataraceces 2,471 0 0 





For the erection of a Board school for 35) boys, master’s 
residence, boundary walls, and fences at Woolston, for the. 
St. Mary Extra School Board. Mr. W. H. Mitchell, 


architect :— 
SCO EE OM asicisinse toctascdzecses £2,981 0 0 
Wirintolt & ORG. ..ccccccccesecsesccssce 2,89) 0 0 
IEE ec eiuccedsasiiidadgesexsases@htaces 2,879 0 0 
PRONE ads vacausnbopsatunssdsadesesdauacacs 2,825 0 0 
Rowland (accepted) ..........020200+ 2,770 0 0 





For a villa residence, Dane Park, Ramsgate. Mr. Pite, 


architect :— 
RI incccssiaqneiesciseonigitenias £2,112 0 0 
EIN  snctinacakatscgacteredvehisacest¢ 2,4) 0 0 
INNO cccsacdinachccciceogsenssedences 1,975 0 0 
Parker Oe BEI naredecdsovassscsccase 1,775 0 0 
SAME sda cecdiviccsaddicedicctactahinecte 1,775 0 0 
NR cncitccrieriniudiinene 1,675 0 0 


For the erection of a villa residence in Elsworthy-road, 
Primrose Hill, for Mr. L. Reynolds. Mr. W. Emden, 
architect. Messrs. J. Lewis & Co., surveyors :— 

Patman & Fotheringham . £1,625 0 0 
. 1,43) 0 0 
1,395 0 0 








For the construction of roads and sewers on the High 
Cross Estate, Tottenham, for Mr. A. Waterer. Mr. H. 
A, Alexander, surveyor :— 


RING. cia ctentncssecscascenckenntcas £2,615 0 0 
TRON OE aie. ciskak Soeescescetbstaseeses 2,397 0 0 

UE: scneancnuassedancetensebexpeneananins 2,201 0 O 
Harris (accepted).............ss00000 2,129 0 0 





For constructing roads and sewers at Bycullah Park 
Estate, Enfield. Mr. C. R. Brighten, surveyor :— 
Batch & Acock (accepted)......... £3,100 0 0 





For picking up metalling, and rolling part of Southwark 
Bridge-road, for the Vestry of St. George the Martyr, 
Southwark. Mr. A. M. Hiscocks, surveyor :— 


STEN cdiinstscstieadakhateasace an 0 0 
Booth & Wheeler 0 0 
Rutty ...... 0 0 
BGGVETS cccsccessses 00 

00 





Batch (accepted) 


For new premises for the Wilts and Dorset Bank, 
Bristol. Mr, G. M, Tilley, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied :— 








Hatherley ...:.0.c.ccc-coccesescscasoce . £9,617 0 0 
Walltine® © BOR? Joncsccteedscicdeadcccce 8,339 0 0 
CUI Ac cdccdsicadadoceder ddenddcsceee 8,149 0 0 
PE SOWA ooo c ccndteccadhtacsctcbaceed 8,18 0 0 
EBED q.teccicccisess daleosededseescsoeden 743 0 0 
PRO OR cnccccccacc: sescoesssstt 7,698 0 0 
NP Sis dactiniccadadenseidcidiesseisaetie 7,644 0 0 
aS ea: 7,379 0 0 
Biodks © DUNG saeeh igs cntde i. scence 7,189 0 0 
COMM OO in ccacstisncisastersenaie 7,054 0 0 
Oe MT TED an veges epee cocegececan 7,049 0 0 
Cowan &-BaNS <i, deiccs-csvsesdddenies 6,987 0 0 
Mi, SE. DEAWOI So cadeccticcsccccoaduscest 6,989 0 0 
Foyne & Ashley......<0::.:.scseessosss 6,664 0 0 
Stephens & Bastow ........scseceree 6,599 0 0 
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For shop and residence, Aldershott. Mr. T. Wonnacott, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 











Cranston ..ccoscosces aarvesecccceccecerees £7,239 0 0 
Meshe?.......ssccssercoversseeresceeccseee 6,576 0 0 
Hughes ....... och sevecccee Ses vevehetbben 6,471 0 0 
Stephens & Bastow 400 
Jones & Co. esses socccscccoccccccecoce 6,091 0 0 
Dake BH POW, .occcscccccccscecessess 5,500 0 0 





For the erection of corn stores, stabling, and other works 
in Fisherton-street, Salisbury, for Mr.G.J.M. Main. Mr, 
Fred. Bath, architect, Quantities supplied :~- 











TIE BEEIOR. cccccevecvesverecenscane £1,690 0 0 
CF, BO; TROETIG cosccccccccssssccnsceess 1,670 0 0 
Hale & Sons 1,600 0 0 
Young & Son ....sscccsscssseseoeeee 1,555 0 0 
Cooper. am 1,525 0 0 
EIIEE -socecresshtneseehwaseiinssvousenses 1,510 8 0 
Sawkins & Mist........... Poccessccecce 1, 00 
Adey.... 1,477 0 0 
ey ee Ay 00 
ENED ki Sccay nebsnneseutowbboodiesniebeasin 1,377 10 0 
Tryhorn (accepted) .......sc0c0.c0008 1,334 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the Potter’s Arms, 





Lewisham, Mr, Horace T, Bonner, architect. Quantities 
supplied: — 
Smeaton... 0 0 
Oe 00 
Jerrard ...+. Dpaamnes thous tvapicenivarevion 397 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Blackballing at the Architectural Association (three violent letters 
on this subject reached us too late for consideration this week. Gentle- 
men who “call names” should, at any rate, affix their own names). 
L. D. C.—C.—J. 8. G.—R. A.—J. G.—J. M.—W. H. C.—A. D. D.— 
BR. N.—A. A.—B. B.—L. P.—G. 8.—R. A.—R, T.—F. J.—C. E. H.— 
WwW. G.C.—-W. H. M—F. B.—S. H.—J. UW. C.—C. E. F.—W. G.— 
G. F. W.—A. B.—B. & Co.—H. T. P.—T. H. H. 0.—3. K.—M. H.— 
M. de F.—M. M.—H. A.—P. & Son.—H. R.—W. A —H.C. 8.—J. B.— 
J. M‘D.—D. & Sons.—J. P. B.—8. & P.—H. 8. (not received).—T. W: 
{somewhat late).—W. H. F. (yes).—An Eogineer (next week).—W. P. 
{next week). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c, must be accompanied 
by the mame and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nots.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








Bath Stone of Best .- 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, 
on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Advt.] 


Yorkshire Stone.—Every description Sawn 
or Worked, ready for fixing if required. Sawn 
Staircases, Sawn Balconies, Sawn Landings, 
Sawn Steps, Sawn Coping, &c. 

THOMAS WOOD & CO., Spinkwell and Cliff 
Wood Quarries, BraAprorp, YORKSHIRE. 

London Depét: Bridge Wharf, 283, Kingsland- 
road, N.E. Mr. J. J. Griffiths, Agent. [Apvr.] 


Bath Freestone in Blocks of all sizes, 
warranted sourd, and deliversd at any Port or 
Railway Station—YOCKNEY & COMPANY, 
Sole Owners of the CORSHAM DOWN 
QUARRY, Corsham, Wilts, to whom all letters 
should be addressed. [Apvr. ] 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality. Prices, delivered at any part of 
the United Kingdom, given on application to 

CHARLES TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, 
Ilminster, Somerset. Agent: E. Crickmay, 

4, Agar-street, London, W.C.—[Apvr. ] 














Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. SBSTODART & OO 
Office : 


No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr.] 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, H.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, rail way arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ADvT.] 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
slates are of a grey green tint, are stout, and 
made in all sizes. A large stock available for 
immediate delivery.—For farther particulars, 
apply to MANAGER, Clynderwen, B.8.0., Car- 
marthenshire. [Apvr.] 


J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloucester, 
Manufacturers of ENAMELLED SLATE and 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, URINALS, &c. 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
Quarries to any Station in the Kingdom. 
Manufacturers of Joinery & Mouldings. [Apvrt.] 











BUILDERS’ GIRDERS 
AND 
FLITCH PLATES © 
SUPPLIED BY THE 
SKERNE IRONWORKS CO., Limited, 
DARLINGTON.—[Apvr. ] 





To Sewer Contractors and Others.—A 
large stock of POLING BOARDS FOR SALE, 
22 ft. poles, short deal-ends, lathwood, and fire- 
wood, at the lowest possible prices (a list can 
be had upon application), including cartage to 
works, or all metropolitan goods stations.— 
Apply to GEORGE JEWETT, Baltic Wharf, 
Plough Bridge, Commercial Docks, Rotherhithe, 
S.E.—[Anvr. ] 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 


ne Manufacturers of 
j HARLES @COLLINGE'SO PATENT. 
© (\OLLINGES PATENT HINGES, 


as; LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
/ Self-Acting ‘FALL DOWN” GATE STOPS, 
and IMPKOVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description. 


A 36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 
Discount to Builders. LONDON, S.E. 


Illustrated List two stamps. 


PusLiCA TION S by the SOCIETY for 
IMPROVING the CONDITION of the LABOURING 
CLASSES :— 

DWELLINGS for WORKING PEOPLE, by HENRY ROBERTS, 
— 7s. cloth, with numerous Lilustrations and Plans, Also, by 
the Same, 

HOME REFORM. Fifth Edition. 

PLANS of the SOCIETY’S MODEL HOUSES, DESIGNS for 
COTTAGES, &c. 


No. 21, Exeter Hall, Strand, W.O. 




















rice 1s. or post-free for 14 stamps. New Edition. 


LLUSTR ATED CATALOGUEof STABLE 


FITTINGS, 90 pages, with full description and prices of the 
most importaut inventions and improvements in Stable and Harness- 
room Fittings, Stable Paving, Drainage, Ventilation, &c. 

8ST, PANCRAS IRONWORK COMPANY, St, Pancras-road, 
London, N.W. 





Just published, leather, waistcoat-pocket size, 1s. 6d. 


HE POCKET ESTIMATOR. for the 


BUILDING TRADES. Being an easy method of estimating 
the various parts of a Building collectively, &. By A. C. BEATON. 
Second ‘Edition, revised and priced according to the present value of 
materials and labour. 

Iso, by the same Author, 


A 
PuE POCKET TECHNICAL GUIDE 
AND MEASURER, for BUILDERS and SURVEYORS. 
With a complete Specification for Houses, Roads, and Drains. 
ony =: Edition (uniform with the “ Pocket Estimator,”), 1s. 6d. 
post-free. 
UANTITIES and MEASUREMENTS, 
how to Calculate and Take them. With rules for Abstract- 
Pin — is Prices, Fifth Edition, 12my, cloth limp, 1s. 61 
‘postage q 
CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’-hall-court, E.C. 


{ Dc. 7, 1878, 
emcee for COTTAGES, &c, 
wenty. 


ci Ghahust inctigees to-anla, can 
@, with{plans. 

by 11 inches, in photo-litho, drawn expressly for this a . inches 
the whoie twenty-eight Des' bound in cloth, one guinea; or rice of 
the Sketches can be o separately for ls, each, List of aun’ 
on application. ubjects 

“Tho be obtained only of the Publisher, W. H. LASCELLEs, 

No, 121, Bunhill-row, London, E.C, 


RUNDEL SOCIETY. 


SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS in ITALY, 
STEPHEN THOMPSON. Now ready, in folio, at ibrar dcd 
of the Society, and 12. 5s.to Non-Members, any one of the Seven 
a—_ Lath the omy? Work, by at My Purchaser's 

Each part contains, in a printed wrapper, Seven iarge P! 

with Letter-press Descriptions, of the Monuments by Mr, aerapbs, 
The whole series of 49 Photographs, arranged chronologically, wil] S 
Sold collectively, with an Introduction by Mr.G. E. STREET BA. 
as soon as the Text is Ready for Pu’ e 


F. LAMB PR 
, I 
No. 24. Old Bond-street, W. CE, Secretary. 


Second Edition, enlarged and revised, cloth 8vo, Price % 
‘BEVIS IMPROVED SYSTEA 38, post-troe 


BOOKKEEPING, 


By Single and Double Entry, specially adapted for BUILDERS and 

CONTRACTORS. By the gainer of the Birkbeck Prize, “4 concise, 

simple, and te guide.”—Building News, May 0th, 1873, 
BEVIS & CO. 8, St. Martin’s-place, Charing-croas, London, 


Now ready, the First Volume of, extra crown 4to, cloth gilt, 


price 7s, 
i ‘HE MAGAZINE of ART. Volume I. 
containing about 200 [lustrations, including an Etching for 
Frontispiece by L. Lowenstam, from a picture by Franz Hals, and 
full-page Engravings of Pictures by 
F. Leighton, P.B.A. 
P. H. Calderon, R A. 
W. C. T. Dobson, R.A. 
A. Elmore, R.A. 
T. Faed, R.A. 
Sir John Gilbert, R.A, 
F. Goodall, R.A 

















J. Pettie, R.A. 
J. Phillip, B.A. (the late). 
E. M. Ward, RA. 


G. F. Watts, R.A, 

W. F. Yeames, K.A. 

J. B. Burgess, A.R.A. 

3 Vicat Cole, A.R.A. 

Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. (the J. E. Hoagson, A.R.A. 
late). Frank Holl, A.R.A. 

J. E. Millais, R.A. H. 8S. Marks, A.R.A, 

CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, London ; and all Booksellers, 


OMPLETE CATALOGUES of Messrs, 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN'’S PUBLICATIONS, con- 
taining a List of several hundred Volumes, including Bibles and 
Religious Works, Fine Art Volumes, Children’s Booke, Dictionaries, 
Educational Works, History, Natural History, Household and 
Domestic Treatises, Handbooks and Guides, Seience, Travels, &, 
together with a Synopsis of their numerous Illustrated Serial Publica- 
tions sent post-free on application to 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate-hill, London. 


HUDSON & KEARNS’S 
RCHITECT & SURVEYORS DIARIES 


Each Volume forming in Halt : complete annual set of books. 
HUDSON & KEARNS’S 


BUILDER’S DIARY FOR 1879. 
Containing Diary, Note-book, Cash-bock, Ledger, Bill Register, 
Rent, Insurance, and Mortgage Registers, with 130 pp. of Tabies of 
daily practical use. Prices from 43. 64. to 8s. 6d. Full details on 
application to the Publishers, 
HUDSON & KEARNS, 
Tracing-Paper Makers and Drawing Paper Agents, 
Ne. 83, Southwark-Street, London, 8.E. 











SECOND EDITION. 
Now ready, in one large Volume, with numerous Diagrams, 
cloth 25s. or half morocco, 28s. 64. 


A MANUAL OF 


RULES, TABLES, AND DATA 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 


Based on the most recent investigations, s, 

By DANIEL KINNEAR CLARK, 
Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, author of “ Railway 

Machinery,” &c. 

‘'Mr, Clark’s Volume will be found to be an invaluable office 
assistant for all who are engaged in the different branches of civil 
and mechanical constraction.”—A rehitect. 

London: BLACKIE & SON, Paternoster-buildings, 
and Sold by all Booksellers. 


. [MPORTANT to ARCHITECTS and 
DENTS. 


8TU 
ALFRED TARRANT, 50, BEDFORD-STREET, Covent-garden, 
having purchased the entire remainders of the two following im- 
portant WORKS, recently published by the late Firm of Day & Son 
(Limited), is enabled to offer them at the following low prices for 


— Published at 42, 43. offered at 18s. 
ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES from the 
CONTINENT. Views and Details from France, Italy, and Germany. 
By WILLIAM NORMAN SHAW. 100 plates folio, half bound, gilt 
_ Published at 37, 13s. 6d. offered at 18s. 
SPECIMENS of MEDIAVAL ARCHI- 





TECTURE, chiefly selected from examples of the twelfth and thir- 





teenth centuries in France and Tealy. By W. EDEN NESFIELD 
100 plates folio, ha’ und, gi ges. 
London; ALFRED TARRANT, 50, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 





a..in CGC ROOT he 


FIXED COMPLETE. 


F. BRABY & CO., 


THE MANUFACTURING. AGENTS OF THE VIEILLE MONTAGNE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


PATENT SOLID UNSOLDERED RIDGE PLATES, FOR ITALIAN OR PLAIN ZINC ROOFING. 


BY THE ADOPTION OF THIS METHOD THE USE OF SOLDER IS ENTIRELY DISPENSED WITH, AND CONSEQUENTLY 
THE DANGER INCURRED BY THE USE OF FIRE-POTS IS AVOIDED. 


THE COST IS LESSENED AND THE DURABILITY INCREASED. 


FITZROY WORKS, 356 To 369, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


ESTIMATES FOR ZINC DORMERS, FLATS, &c. 


ALSO AT DEPTFORD, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, and CYFRUS. 
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Dzc. 7, 1878. ] 


FIRE INSURANCE 
pian, * a 0. st 16 & 17, PALI-MALL, 8.W. 
0. 1, OLD BROAD-STBEBT, 600, ’ . 


invested, 700,0002. 
mt ad COZENS SMITH, General Manager.” 


THE BUILDER. 


RCHITECTS’ and Builders’ fans (e Puore 
First-class Operators SENT to Alte PARTS PHOTO- 

a H BUILDINGS of every 
connexion with a questions of light and x at hotogaphe taken omg 
Estimates free.—THOMAS GODART, 44, Ludgate-hill, E.0, ; Works, 





-common, 
———— 
TEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS ! RAILWAY ERSPECTIVES, 
—Accidents of all kinds Ineured against by the Plans, drawin; —_ "designs expeditio prepared from 
“iLWaY P DEN RENGEES ASSURANCE COMPANY, the oldest | rough sketches. Termes med ae 
e eoidental Assurance Company, The Right Hon. D LTA, a6, “York-buildings, 
SINNATRD “Chairman. — aoe = by Accilenh, ond a delphi, London, W.C. 
come, 210, ‘ be ° 
bate ——s — — -— > dnsuree of five years’ sting ARTNER, sik 3,500L., WANTED, to 
Accidents ocour daily! 1,230,0002. have been as Cons| n. take a Half Share in an old-established Steam Saw-mill, Build- 
. ly to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or | ing Material, and Coal Business, doing 12 0007. per annum. —For par- 
Ne. 64, Cornhill, Lou es, Cornhill, London. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. poe re apply to Mr. O. SHELLARD, Auctioneer and Estate Agent, 
J erefo! 





THE MIDLAND 
LAND and INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrices—Colmore-row, Birmingham, 
ESTABLISHED 1864, 


orised, 500.0002. ; Capital Bubseribed, 248, 9002, ; Capital 
Capital Authorised, we 2251; Capital Uncalled, 186,67 
‘Seorve Fund, 


100, 


Directors, 
FRANCIS SEDDON BOLTON, Chairman. 
SAMUEL BRIGGS, MAXIMILIAN LINDNER, 
JAMES DEYKIN. THOMAS LLOYD. 
JOHN HINKS. HENRY ROLLASON, 
JAMES H. IVORY, Szcrerary. 


BANKERS, 
BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND BANK, BIRMINGHAM, 


DEPOSITS received at Interest upon the following terms :— 
At 28 days’ notice, 4 per cent. 
At3 months’ notice, 44 per cent, 
For Sums of not less than 1007, deposited for a fixed period of 
12 months, 5 per cent. 
Interest Warrants issued half-yearly—30th June and 3lst December. 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVESTMENT 
COMPANY (Limited), 92, Cannon-street, London, E.0. (seven 
doors east of the Cannon-street Station). Capital, 1,000,0002. in 40,000 
fully paid-up Shares of 252. each, for the Purchase and Sale of Pro- 
ductive and Progreasive House Property, and Improving the ote 
of the Working Classes on _— Tere og principle. Registered 
March 15, 1876. CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 





2nd «él prem. 4,000 ,, ” seee 100,000 

” ” 4, ” ” vee 100,000 
ah » 8, 4,000 » 1» seve 100,000 
Sth ” 4 ». 2,498 ” » oeee 62,450 








Total.. 18,498 Total........£462,450 

Fifth Issue of 4,000 Shares of 252. at 42. per share premium, 2,498 
have already been allotted, the remaining 1,502 are in course of 
allotment. 

Reserve Fund upwards of 20,0002. Various profitable re-sales have 
been made. The present premium has been fixed to place ona fair 
level the old dhantbohtens and present entrants. 

The premium on the Sixth Issue will be fixed by the Board at such 
a sum as wiil protect the then existing shareholders, having in view 
the constantly increasing prosperity of the Company. Estates pur- 
a— =~ 527,9372. 10s. 3d. Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX 

For Report and Balance-sheet, Share Application Form, and 
Pamphlet, entitled ‘‘A Chat with the Secretary,” apply to 
W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


URSUANT to an Order of the High 


Court of Justice, Chancery Division, made in the matter of 
the Estate of JOHN EVANS, deceased, and in an action, Harries v. 
Evans, 1878, E. 101. 

The Creditors of the said JOHN EVANS, late of Kilgerran, in the 
County of Pembroke, Architect (who died in or about the month 
of April, 1877), are, on or before the 13th of JANUARY, 1879, to 
send by post, prepaid, to Mr. IVOR EVANS, of Cardigan, in the 
County of Cardigan, the Solicitor of the Defendant, the Admini- 
strator with Will annexed of the deceased, their Christian and 
Surnames, Addresses and Descriptions, the full particulars of their 
Claims, a Statement of their Accounts, and the nature of the Secu- 
rities (if any) held by them, or in default thereof they will be peremp- 
torily excluded from the benefit of the said Order. 

Every Creditor holding avy Security is to luce the same befors 
the Vice-Chancellor, Sir. Richard Malins, at his Chambers, situated 
No. 3, Stone-buildings, Lincolu’s-inn, Middlesex, on MONDAY, the 
20th day of JANUARY, 1879, at TWELVE o'clock at _Noon, being 
the time appointed for adjudicating on the Claims, 

Dated this 28th day of November, 1878. 
ALFRED agp amare a Chief Clerk, 

C. E ee 52, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, Agent for 

J. EVANS, of Cardigan, Plaintif' 's Solicitor, 











ARTNERSHIP.—An Architect with a 


small practice, wishes te enter an office with a view to oe. 
ship, or to meet with an ENGAGEMENT for on three days or 
P Poultice AC —W. W. care of Messrs, Rixon & Arnold, Stationers, 
0 , B.C. 


ARTNERSHIP.—To ARCHITECTS.— 
Advertiser having bad sixteen years’ experience in some of the 

first offices, desires a JUNIOR PARTNERSHIP, or ENGAGEMENT, 
with view tosame. Fullest references as toabilityin design and con- 
nexions. a ed ARCHITECT, Starkey, Bookseller, &c, Oxford- 


street, 
ARTNERSHIP. — An ARCHITECT 


wishes to PURCHASE a SHARE in a good PRACTICE in the 
Midland or Southern Counties of England. Has great ability in the 
artistic branches of the profession. Can etch and colour. Aged 25. 
es references from an A.R.I,.B,A,—X. Y. Z. 12, Belvoir-street, 


‘ASSISTANT (competent) WANTED, ina 
District Surveyor’s Office, near London. He must be thoroughly 
conversant with the Building Acts, and the construction and repair 
of roads and footways. Salary 32. weekly.—Address, with copies of 
testimonials, to Box No. 183, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


SSISTANT (thoroughly experienced) 

WANTED, in a provincial Offi We ae dravghts- 

man, well up in general design and construction, and able _ take 

out quantities with accuracy. Age not under 25.—Apply, J. D. 86, 
Micklegate, York. 


LERK WANTED, for New Station Build- 

ings in South Wales. One ‘cmmmeumnh with the building trade, 

a good hookkeeper, correspondent, and able to trace drawivgs. A good 

character for honesty, sobriety, and industry indispensable. Security 

will be required.—Apply, giving full particulars as to capabilities, 

age, if married or single, references, and salary expected, to 
CHARLES CLARIDGE, Contractor, Banbury. 


ERCHANT’S CLERK.—Wanted, in the 


South of England, a CLERK, who understands the working 
of a Brickyard, to ae bea eg sent the same, and keep the 
, also the tone Quarries. He would be preferred 
if capable of tracing and votre seny —Address, stating age, “Siitenk 
a are and salary required, tu J. C. 1, Purbeck-place, Mill 
estminster. 


RAVELLER WANTED, with knowledge 


of parquet flooring, and possessing good connexion amongst 

Architects and Builders. Only energetic and competent men need 

apply.—State age, references, and salary required, Box 188, Office of 
‘The Builder.” 


ANAGING FOREMAN of PAINTERS 


and DECORATORS.—WANTED, by a London Builder and 
Contractor, a first-class man of ability and business habits in the 
above capacity, for a eomenenh if suitable.—Apply, stating ace, 
o present or last employers, to Box 
No. 187, Office of “‘The Builder. s 


ENERAL FOREMAN.—WANTED, the 


SERVICES of a thoroughly practical and efficient Man as 
GENERAL FOREMAN, to ea the Erection of New Station 
Buildings in South Wales. A joiner by trade preferred. Must be 
perfectly sober and energetic, t d to men, and well 
up in ail branches of the trade. Character will have to bear investi- 
gation. Preference given for one having had experience on similar 
works. State age, qualifications, if married or single, late employers, 
and wages required, to CHARLES CLARIDGE, Contractor, Banvury. 


ACHINIST.—WORKING FOREMAN 
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O SURVEYORS. 


Notice is hereby given that the Coun Bests Board for the 

County of Glamorgan will, at » M ny id at the Town-hall, 

jeath, on TUESDAY, ae of F. Bat any, a, at 12.30p.m. 

to the appointment HEAD SURVEYOR of County 

in the said county, at _ wae A of 4002 os an allow- 
ance of 502. for travelling expenses. 

Sasememryes to send pa. Liane to “ The 

“% jer cover, to me, on or the Ist day of 
Sroane 1879. 7 rf 

The names and residences of two sureties in the sum of 500!. for 
the due discharge of the duties of the Office, must be sent with the 

: aaa or ber thee — be ees @ anna 

jurveyor must reside in the Coun lamorgan, evote 
his whole time to the duties of the Office. 
EXTRACTS FROM GENERAL RULES. 

“If any Surveyor appointed by the County Roads Board shal] mis- 
conduct himself, he may be dismissed at the next meeting of the 
Board, but if from any other cause the Board shall desire his removal, 
or the ' Surveyor shall be desirous of resi Office, three calendar 
months’ notice in writing shall be given by either party.” 

Every Surveyor appointed by the Board shall enter into an agree~- 
ment to give such notice should he desire to leave, or in defaclt 
thereof be liable to pay the Board a sum equal to three months” 
salary, to be recovered as — ned dam. — 

THOS. MAS' DALTON, 
_s the County Roads Board, Glamorgan. 


Cler! 
Cardiff, 20th November, 187 


r ro QUANTITY “SURVEYORS, Builders’ 

Clerks, and Others.— WANTED, immediately, ny an Architect's 
Office, a Psrson thoroughly competent to take out quantities, 
measure work, and make up Apply, by letter 
only, stating age, quaithentions, and salary, to MARTIN & CHAM- 
BERLAIN, Architects, 53, Ann-street, Birmingham. 


W oon. -CARVING.—WANTED, a good 
FIGURE srg alta to R. A. BRANGAN, 54, Foley- 
street, Langham-street, W. 


PPRET LEAD GLAZIERS (good) Wanted, 
by CAMM, BROTHERS, 
. Smethwick, near Birmingham. 


URVEYOR, Correct Leveller, neat and 


expeditious DRAUGHTSMAN, wants a RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
Town surveys, drainage, &c.—F. F.2, Gunton-place, Peckham-rye,8. E. 


UANTITY SURVEYOR and Measurer, 
thirty years’ experience, offers his SERVICES in taking off 
and preparing bills, quantities, ne ae up and pricing 

works (well up in prices and prime costs), adjusting deputet 
accounts, estimating, &9. Moderate terms as ag —SURVEYOR, 
No. 11, Florence-road, New Cross, 8.E. 


[D2BAUGHTSMAN (Architect’s or Con- 
tractor’s) DISENGAGED. Used to general office duties, &c. 
several /? with London architects, two years with a contractor. 
Aged 27, Good plain draughtsman. Country not objected _to.—S. T. 
No. 30, wannichaneh, New-cross, 8. E. 


RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN 

wants a SITUATION, after New Year. beter competition, 

detail drawings, &c. Good references. Terms modera Aged 22.— 
V. Villa St. George, Newcastle-on-T's ne, | 


ANAGING ASSISTANT (Architect’s), 


with first-elaes references, and City and provincial experience, 
desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT.—B. H. 74, High-street, Clapham, 8.W. 


SSISTANT (Architectural) disengaged 
after Christmas, Neat, quick, and accurate draughtaman, 
working drawings, details, and specifications and general office work. 
References, London preferred.—M. A. care of Sewell & Crowther, 


No, 161, Strand, W.C. 
SSISTANT (Architectural), _ first-class 


General, DISENGAGED after Christmas. Fourteen years’ 
experience; six years in present office. ble of managing io 
absence ef principal.—A RCHITECT, 6, Clay! -road, Clapham-road. 


SSISTANT wants RE-ENGAGEMENT. 


Neat draughtsman (Architect’s, Engineer’s, and Surveyor's). 
Used to works, quantities, surveys, sections, Salary very moderate.— 
Box 196, Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


SSISTANT (Architect’s) desires an 


ENGAGEMENT in Town, Eight years’ experience. Good 
draughtsman. Terms —Box 184, Office of 
‘The Builder.” 


















































required to Take Charge of Woodworking Machinery in a 
large Building Firm.—Reply, stating experience and salary expected. 
—D. &C, 245, High Holborn. 


W ALanne FOREMAN WANTED, by 


a London Firm. Must be active and energetic, Gusdily 
acquainted with the trade (new work and alterations), competent to 
take dimensions, set out all descriptions of work, and prepare work- 
ing drawings. One who has filled a similar situation preferred. 

State 288 salary, and references to Box 189, Office of ‘ The 
Builder.” 








A§ SSISTANT (Architect’s) requires RE- 

ENGAGEMENT, Can prepare working drawings, details, &c, 
Also knowledge of surveying. Aged 21. Salary 30s. per week.— 
Box 190, Office of ‘‘The Builder.” 


A® SSISTANT (Architect and Surveyor’s) is 

open to an ENGAGEMENT after Christmas. First-class 
draughtsman, designer, and colourist.—H. B. 15, Victoria-place, 
Eastbourne, Sussex. 








PURSUANT to a Judgment of the High 


urt of Justice (Chancery Division), made in the matter of 
the Estate of WILLIAM BARRITT, deceased, and in an action 
Wilde ». Barritt, 1878. B. 492. 

The Creditors of WILLIAM BARRITT, late of the Borough of 
Kiagston-upon-Hull, Builder and Contractor, who died in or about 
bre of August, 1878, are, on or before the 15th day of 
- UARY, 1879, tosend by post prepaid to Mr. CHARLES JAMES 
ioe of the Borough of ey ar upon-Hull, the Solicitor of the 

endants, the Executors of the deceased, their Chr 
Chinn Addresses and Peeigtiens, the full L—< ars of their 
Be ms, & Statement of their Accounts, and the nature of the 
curities (if any) held by » Egy or in Setnuit thereof they will be 
bemotentiy excluded from the benefit of the said Judgment. 
tb ve, Creditor holding any Security is to produce the same before 
ped ice Chancellor, Sir Richard Malins, at his Chambers, 3, Stone- 
of JA 8, Lincoln’s Inu, in the ge hp on gery on the 2ith day 
¢ NUARY, 1879, at TWELVE of the clock at Noon, being the 
me appointed for ad judicating on the Claims. 
Dated this is 3rd day of December, 1878, 
ALFRED RAWLINSON, Chief Clerk. 
COLLYER-BRISTOW, WITHERS, & RUSSELL, 
o. 4, Bedford- oe Middlesex, Agents for 
STAMP, —_—— ee 


pon-Hull, 
Bolicitors for the Plaintiffs. 


M aaa of REMOVAL.—W. HEATHER, 

er and Manufacturing Joiner, late of Essex-road, Taling- 
be a AS inform his customers and the. public generally, that he 
NEW ph h to more extensive premises, 2, BRACKLYN STREET, 
pater BTH-ROD , N. where he oo to retain that liberal 
carried “set. — ite oa amet rr Architects’ designs carefully 
Es given on Pp! e lowest remunerative prices. 


SECTION AL PAPER, 


Jn Continuons Len 
Divided ate English and French ~ 30 in, wide, 


Measures, 
LROHERTIER, a Badia: a og Dem of Heese 
Artista’ Colourmen, 60, Regent-street, W. 


THE LONDON DRAWING OFFICE, 


For the me... posed bay, + 

Sunpetiens DRAUGHTSMANSHIP, 

Detail and Woon une: etched, or coloured ; d ; Designs; Sets of Plans ; 
forking Drawings ; Tracings, &. on moderate terms, 

nnn for FHOTO.LETHOGRAPHY. 














OREMAN. — WANTED, a thoroughly 


practical and energetic Man, to pe AP Drainage and 
gaatteny Works.—Apply to W. & E. C. 42, Curzon-street, Mayfair. 


QHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS (good) 
WANTED for a small Builder's Shop.—Address, stating terms, 
&c. to Box 194, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ENERAL FOREMAN.—WANTED, by 

a London Contractor, a first-class Man accustomed to large 
contracts, who can produce good work at a fair price.—Address, 
stating age, trade, salary required, also aw to present or last 
employers, to Box 195, Office of ‘‘T! he Builder. 








SSISTANT (Quantity Surveyor’s) wishes 

for a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Well up in abstracting, billing, 

measuring, and the general routine of the office.—Address Box 19}, 
Office of ** The Builder.” 


SSISTANT (Land Surveyor’s and Engi- 


neer’s), desiresan ENGAGEMENT. Four years’ experience, 
Aged 22, Salary moderate.—F.?J. 8. 5, St. Thomas-street, Ryde. 


SSISTANT.—An ENGAGEMENT re- 

uired witk a Contractor or Architect. Eight years’ expe- 
ae in| the building trade, — in Londom and the provinces, as 
Assistant, both -: i office and on the works, Good 











TREET FOREMAN — Wanted, an active 

Man as above. One used to paving and sewerage works pre- 
ferred. —Apply'‘ stating age, references, and salary required, to Box 
No. 185, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ARPEN TERS and JOINERS.— Wanted, 
once, Two or Three good Workmen.—Apply to C. F. 
REABLEY, Builder and Contractor, Uxbridge. 


JOT-WATER, Gasfitter, and Bellhanger. 

WANTED. bya Londen Builder and Contractor, a first-class 

Man, in his Fitters’ shop.—Address, stating wages required, age, and 

references to last or present employer, to Bux 186, Office of “ The 
Builder.” 


RICKMAKERS. — Permanent Employ- 

ment given to Men who will let themselves by the season, to 
prepare earth, and make bricks with Bowden’s machines. None but 
experienced sober hands need apply.—Apply J. PEERLESS, East- 
bourne. 


pRatisst BURNERS WANTED, to Dig 
and Burn at per yard, findingfuel. To measure t the excava- 
tions. Three years’. constant work for good men.—Address, ia first 
instance, CONTA Aros, at Horncastle’s Central Advertisement 
Offices, 61, , Cheapside, E. 

"APPRENTICE to the Wood-carving | c 
SHANGAW. 54, PTL tehelatrests Langhans es 
Os BOY WANTED by an Architect. 


Must write a 2 age hand. Age about 14.—Address, Pox 190, 
Office of ‘The 




















permed Attad i], specifications, quantities, esti- 
mating, levelling, and general we Highest references.—G. C. I. 
No. Cambridge-road, London, E. 


SSISTANT (Surveyor’s or Builder's), well 

acquainied with office duties, quantities, measuring up, and 
estimating. extra accounts, drawings, &c. wants a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT.—E. M. 23, Arlington-street, New North-road, N. 


SSISTANT (Land Surveyor’s, &c.) re- 
eee anes nscaping, doveleging valldiag erieten, taking 
t 1 ‘ , develo, og D 
pe eS Wighest’ references a | testimonials.—Box 193° 
tfice of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


\URVEYOR'S ASSISTANT, rapid Leveller, 


good Draughtsmn, experienced in architecture, wants EM 
PLOYMENT. me NEAVE, 214, Euston-road, N.W. 


UNIOR ASSISTANT seeks an Engage- 

ment in an Architect’s Office, Drawings made from = seaee 
sketches and details. Quick at tracing. Good references.— 101, 
Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


UNIOR ASSISTANT (Surveyor’s, 

Builder’s, &c.), aged 20, wishes to — witt 1 an APPOINT- 
MENT. Is well upin figures and b Five years 
ban Ban last employers. Good ene °C. 16h King’s-road, 


Bhs: IOR ASSISTANT or otherwise. RE- 
ee: ceainamsen, Eat peat wanna 
8 
Brecon Setsememn, Seleny sshente~ien 181, Office of “ The 
er.” 





























‘é2-— (Builder and Decorator's) desires 


an ENGAGEMENT. Good references. 





{/A2 (sharp, a rp, active WANTED, in Builder's 


Office, and attend ‘ard.—Address in ows <~ re and 





TY for COMPETITION 
Manager, Mr. EDWARD H. LLOYD. 


FM aD ory yr ty eer Notting-hill. 


moderste.—P, C. 14, Ufton-grove, Golecnt N. 





ees 
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UANTITY and ESTIMATING CLERK,| P)ECORATIVE ARTIST wants EMPLOY- CONTRACTS continued from page i, 


of ex, nce, well up in specifications, &c. is open to an 
NG AGEMENT. ’ Present terms very moderate.—J. E. 
ORMES, 6, St. Mary’s-road,' Hornsey, N. 


UILDER’S CLERK seeks an Engage- 


: ment. Eighteen years’ experience. Married. Town or country. 
G. G. 93, High-street, Croydon. 





MENT. Very quick at stencil-cutting. Ne objection to 
short job.—H. H. care of Mr. Oxford, 13, Grove-cottages, Chelsea. 


ECORATOR wants RE-ENGAGEMENT. 

Well up in drawing. Good colourist. Used to antique and 
modern lettering. Has had management of good jobs. First-class 
reference.—Box 182, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 








UILDER’S CLERK wants a SITUA- 


TION. Good bookkeeper, experienced in prime-cost, esvi- 
mating, &c,—CLERK, 2, Aldine-street, Shepherd’s-bush, W. 


RAINER and DECORATOR, just served 


his time, wishes EMPLOYMENT. Wonld fill up his time in 
other branches. Good scholar.—W. J. 43, Camera-square, Chelsea. 





UILDER’S CLERK (experienced) wants 
EMPLOYMENT from five to ten in the evening. Moderate 
salary.—Apply, N. A. 302, Upper-street, N. 
LERK requires an Engagement. Has been 
principally used to prime cest, and assisting in office work 
general'y. Aged 30. Good reference.—A. 61, Cambridge-street, 
Pimlico, 8.W. 


LERK or TIMEKEEPER requires a 

RE-ENGAGEMENT. Well up in wrime-cost and general office 

duties. Eighteen years’ experience. Good references.—A. B. 44, 
Waterford-road, Moor Park-road, Fulhaw. 


ANAGING CLERK (Builder’s and 
Builders’ Merchant’s).—A Gentleman, of experience in the 
Building, &c. trade, who isthoroughly acquainted with the routine of 
office work, desires an ENGAGEMENT as above, or other position of 
teust.—Y. Z. 22, Derby-road, Southport. 


LERK of WORKS or General Foreman. 


Long experience, and good references.—H. L, 4, Trevor- 
square, Brompton, 8.W. 


LERK of WORKS, or FOREMAN of 

WORKS, seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. Open the first week in 

January. Reference. Eight years’ experience in similar capacity.— 
H. E. T. 67, St. James’s-road, Southsea. 


ERK of WORKS or GENERAL FORE- 

MAN wants a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Thoroughly practical and 
experienced in details and construction and all branches. Town or 
country. References.—A. B. 18, Newgate-strect, E.C. 


LERK of WORKS (Town Reference), 


Architect or Surveyor’s Assistant, or Builder’s Clerk, seeks 
an ENGAGEMENT. Perspectives, scale and working drawings. 
+ ae years’ experience.—J. C. T. 2, Circus-street, Marylebone- 
T . 


LERK of WORKS, or FOREMAN of a 

J JOB, wants an ENGAGEMENT. Experienced in all branches 

of the building trade. Good ref and testi jale,—C, H. G, 
Mr. Wagland’s, Peascod-street, Windsor. 


ILERK of WORKS, just completing a 

large job, wants a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Practical and ex- 

perienced. Well up in measuring work, &c, Mason by Trade.— 
CLERK of WORKS, 8. P. Co. Sharpness Docks, Gloucester. 


ERK of WORKS wants a RE-ENGAGE- 


MENT. (|Thoroughly practical and experienced. Well up in 
making detailsand working drawings, &. Guvod references.—W. 9, 
Thorney-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


LERK of WORKS wants RE-ENGAGE- 


MENT. Accustomed to extensive works, and the manage- 
ment of an estate. Thoroughly practical and energetic. Twenty 
years’ experience, Carpenter and joiner. Good references and testi- 
monials.—A. B. care of Messrs. Deely & Co 53, Great Portiand-stre 


LERK of WORKS wants a Re-Engage- 


ment. Town or country. Has had great experience im all 
classes of buildings and the building trades with Londun architects, 
References to late employers.—H. JAMES, Crescent Post-oftice, 
Notting-hill, W. 


LERK of WORKS wants a Re-Engage- 


ment. Joiner by trade. Aged 36. Well up in measuring, 
draught ood ref from Architects and Engineers 
—T. D. 12, Poplar-walk-road, Brixtun, 8. W. ‘ 
























































RAINER, MARBLER, and GILDER, 

practical and energetic, with good experience, wants a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT, er JOB. Is a good painter and practical foreman. — 
P. P. 5, Pcinces-street, Stamford-street, Blackfriars. 


RAINING, MARBLING, GILDING, 

and STENCILLING done for the trade at low prices.—The 

Advertiser, with assistants, 1s prepared to take large or small Jub. 

Town or country. Accustomed to good work. Will contract for 

builders’ paintioge.—For references and patterns, address Box 192, 
Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


UILDERS.—SITUATION WANTED, 
by a young Man, who has served his time at the Cabinet trade 
Ts good at poliehing aud paperhanging.—Address, W. M., Richards & 
Son, Witham, Essex. 


(J ENEBAL FITTER. — A Middle-aged 
Man wantsa SITUATION to Attend to a Stationary Engine. 

od do repairs, Good references.—CLOUD, 73, Wellington-road, 
olloway. 


PIECE-WOBK WANTED by a first-class 


Lordon Plumber. Town or country. Labour and solder only. 
ak ~ cuca —A. PEARCE, 178, Malden-road, Haverstock- 
bill, N.W. 


PLUMBER (good), new work 

















or jobbing, 
wants a JOB or C . . W. 18a, Temple- 


s‘reet, St. George’e-road, Southwar 


PLUMBER, or good Three-branch Hand, 
wantsa SITUATION. Well up in gasfitting.—G. L. 11, Upper 
Park-place, Dorset-square. 


PLUMBER (good) well up in jobbing, wants 
aJOB or Constancy. Can do plain zinc-work. Fill up time 
painting or glazing. Wages moderate.—J. G. 16, Munster-square, 
Regent's Park. 


PLUMBER (good) wants a JOB. Fill up 

time fitting and zinc working. Take chargeof work. Would 
not object to piece-work. References. Aged 28 —PLUMBER, 
No. 58, Lumley Buildings, Pimlico-road, 8. W. 


PLUMBER and FITTER. Well up in 


bath and closet work. A.ed 37. Good references. Constancy 
preferred.—G. Plumber, 93, Euston-street, Euston-road, N.W. 


LUMBER (Jobbing) wantsa SITUATION. 


Willing to turn his hand to plain zincworking and gasfitting, 
and to fill up time with painting.—C, J. 26, Luard-street, Caledonian- 


road, King’s-cross, 
LUMBING and ZINC-WORKING 


WANTED, by a practical Man, Piecework only, finding solder 
if —— WILLIAMS, No. 29, Bluit-street, East-street, 
Walworth, 


HREE-BRANCH HAND.—Well up in 


Jobbing Work, &c.—B. 39, Bloomsbury-street, New OUxford- 





























street, W. 
ABOURER (Plumber, Gasfitter, and 
4s Painter’s). Good, and very handy. Reference. Low wages.— 


E. P. 44, Mansion Housre-street, Hammersmith, W. 


LASTERING (Piecework) WANTED, by 


a practical Man. Well experienced in taking plastering t» any 








LERK of WORKS, thoroughly practical in 


all Branches, wishes to FILL UP part of his TIME in SUPER- 
TENDING various WORKS for Architects or Private Gentlemen who 
wish to Construct their own Buildings. Plans and specifications pre- 
pired, First-class references. Simall salary.—Box 177, Office of 
*The Builder.” 


Town or country. Labour ouly. Couutry job just com- 
yleted.—T. WILLIAMS, Pust-oftise, Litchurcb, near Derby. 


ACHINIST, of many years’ experience in 
l Sawing and all kinds of wvod-cutting Machivery, wants a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. Joiner by trade. Refereuces.—J. C. 40, Canon- 











‘AA ANAGER (Estate Agents and Owner's), 
or GENERAL FOREMAN, Well up in house repairs and de- 

corations, can measure up work, and prepare specifications. Just 

leaving similar situation,—T. M. 8, Courtnell-street, Bayswater, W 


ENERAL FOREMAN wants a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. Town or country. Bricklayer by trade. 

A Good references,—H. H. 29, Arlivgton-street, New North- 
road, Islington. 


ENERAL or WORKING FOREMAN 


wants aSITUATION, by a good practical Bricklayer. Good 
manager of men. Good references. Twenty-five years’ experience.— 
R. W. 146, Mayall-road, Herne-hill, 8.E. 


ENERAL FOREMAN, or Foreman of 


Carpenters and Joiners, wants a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Cow- 
petent, energetic, and reliable. Aged 40. Six years’ reference from 
one of the largest firms,—E. T. 3, Ball-court, EC. 


ENERAL FOREMAN seeks a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT as SHOP or JOB FOREMAN, Weil up in 

buying timber, and all branches. Carpenter and joiner. (39.) Refer- 
ences.—W. K. 51, Oakley-creecent, King’s-road, Chelsea, 8. W. 


ENERAL FOREMAN or ASSISTANT. 


Thoronghly understands draining, levelling, roadmaking, 
ts, and ging a body of men. Has good knowledge of 
plotting and land surveying. Six years in last situation on a noble- 
man's estate. Aged 21. Substantial testimonial and reference.— 
RUFUS, Florence Cottage, Exeter-street, Kentish Town, N.W. 


JYOREMAN (Painter and Decorator’s). — 























bury-square, N. 
and Cabinet. 


PPRENTICE (Joiner 


maker's) —The Parents of a respedtable Youth are desirous of 
APPRENTICING him (Indoor) to the above trade.—Address, stating 
premium required, to H. E. H. 245, Evelyn-strest, D-ptford, 8. E, 


[MEROVER (Builder and Decorator’s).— 
WANTED to Place a Youth, aged 16, with a Builder and Deco- 
rator, in order that he may learn Painting aud Decorating. and 
obtain an insight into the other branches of the trade. A premium 
of 502 would be paid —Address, Mra. HEAD, 7, Upper Baker-street, 








OUNTY of DURHAM. 

TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS 
TENDERS for the ERECTION of « Contral Ponte got ertting 

NDERS for the N of a Cen! } 
Dachene. : waa ~ tral POLICE STATION at 

Plans and specifications may seen and p-rused 
WILLIAM CROZIGR, Esquire, M.ILCE. logineer ant acne, 
for the county of Durbam, at the Ass‘ze Courts, Darham, o tect 
after the 10th day of DECEMBER instaut. aud Tenders oe 
sent to him, endorsed *‘ Tender for Central Police Station, Durh > 
not later om he _ -_ he Sates &R instant, i ala, 

Forms of Tender (in which only sole Tenders will be 

as akbov-, aud copies of the quantities for Rot rd ay 
works msy be also obtained on a deposit being made of Two — 
which will be returnedjon receipt of a bonii fide Tender forthe eee” 


By order, am ¢ Works, 
RALPH PARK PHILLIPSON, Cle-k of 
Durham, December 2, 1878. P of the Peace, 


POURAUEES of FREEHOLD BUILDING 

LAND, all Frontage. at Wimbledon, TO BE SOLD in Oneo 
Several Plots, or would be Lot on Building Leases. Frontage aber 
1,000 feet. Roads and Sewers made, gas and water laid, and lamps 


fixe 
Apply to Messrs. PATERSON, KERR. & CO. Land 
A od , Albion Chambers, Moorgate, E.C. Agents and 


AMSGATE.—To BUILDERS and CaP]. 
TALISTS.—EBligible SITES for VILLA RESIDENC»s, with 

ood aspects on the newly-open: ne Par! te, siti 
fhe Granville Hotel and the South-Eastern Station’ ™“*¢ tween 


PEPPERCORN RENT to JANUARY, 1890, 
For plans and particulars apply to 
Mr. ALFRED RB PITE, Architect, 
Bloomsbury-square, W.C. and Etfingham House, Ramsgate, 


UILDING LAND TO BE LET on long 


Lease nesr Chalk Farm Station. — A very desirable PLOT st 
LAND, containing about 23,500 superficial feet, suitable fur a 
Pianoforte factory, warehouse, or other lerge business. Also other 
Plots, suitable for villas or terrace-houses.—For particulars, apply to 
Mr. THOS. WELBOURNE, 8, Bernard-street, Regent’s Park-road, 


BUILDISG LAND, BROMLEY, KENT. 
TO BE SOLD, a cumpact FREEHOLD ESTATE of about 
Six Acres, near to the station. in a fine position, with extensive 
frontage ripe for building. Will be sold a bargain to an immediate 
urcbaser. 

eee to Messrs. BAXTER. PAYNE, & LEPPER, Town-hall, 
Bromley, Kent, aud 157, Feuchurch-street, E.C. (4061 D.) 


AYSWATER.—BUILDING SITE, suit- 


able for stables and coach-house, TO BE LET, on Building 
Lease.—For plaus and particulars, apply to Messrs. TRESS & INNES, 
Architects, 27, Queen-street, City ; or to Messrs. BUCKLAND & UO, 
No. 20, Queen’e-10ad, Bayswater. 


St. JAMES’S PARK (almost adjoining).— 
kK A valuable FREEHOLD AREA, of about 9,000 feet, frontage 
108 feet, TO BE LET on Building Lease. The finest position in 
London for the erection of a superior class of fists. Two entrances,— 
Apply to HARVEY & DAVIDS, 117, Bishopsgate-street, E.C. 


OREST GATE.—TO BE SOLD, at a 


low reserve, about HALF an ACRE of very valuable FREE- 
HOLD BUILDING LAND (tithe-free and lani tix redeemed), 
having a capital frontage of 20J feet to new road, facing Wsnstesd 
Flats, and conveniently situate, being within a short distauca of 
Forest-gate Railway Station. Also, several Lots, suitable for the 
erection of V.lla Residences, with froutazes to Karlhim-zrove, 
situate near the Romford-road, and clos2 to the Forest-gite and 
Maryland-point Railway S‘ativus. Part of the purchase money may 
remain on mortgage at 5 per cent. interest. 
Further particulsrs may be obtained of Mr. ARTHUR COLLIER, 
Estate Agent, 1, Circas-place, Loadon-wall, E.C. 


ORE STREET, CRIPPLEGATE. 


The Governors of Christ’s Hospital are prepared to receive 
TENDERS, for taking on one or more Building Leases for eighty years, 
from Lady -Day, 1579 a valuable SITE on the north side of Fore-street, 
adjoining the premises of the Fore-street Warehouse Company, and 
having a frontag of about 41 feet, and an area of about 3 600 feet. 

Tenders rhould be seut in on or before TUESDAY, the 10th of 
DECEMBER, 1878, and parties Tendering are requests to atteada 
meeting of the Governors, at the Counting-house of the Huspital, ou 
the following day, at ELEVEN a.m. precisely. But the Governors do 
not b.nd themselves to accept the lowest or any such Tender. , 

For plans and particulars, and for priuted forms of Tender, apply 
to the Hspital’s Surveyor, Mr. 7 8S. LEGG, Surveyor's Olive, 

's Hospital, Newgate-street, B.C. 
libata oe" Mg, 8. DIPNALL, Clerk. 


O BE SOLD, Four newly and well built 
superior tix-roomed HOUSES, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. Richmond- 
villas, Park-lane, Tottenham. Term about 99 years, each let at 26/. 
per annum, ground-rent 57. each. Price for two, 6001. or the four fur 
1,150l.—Apply to Mr. T. BROWN, Reform-terrace, Tottenham. 


RICKFIELD, in KENT.— TO BE LET 
or FOR SALE TWELVE ACRES, with fixed yard ~ 
Plant fur Eight Stvols. io full working order. Close t» wafer 
rail a the y os Market.—Apply to ALBERT WEST, Solicitor, 
Poultry-chambers, No. 24, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 









































YLAZED TERRA-COTTA (Lipscombe’s 


Patent).—The Great Improvement ; cleaned by every shower 
of rain beating against it. Beautiful colourand tecture imperishable, 
extremely hard, moulded to any design, moderate price. 

Specimens at LIPSCOMBE & CO.’S Charcoal Filter Office, 
No, 44, Queen Victoria-atreet, £.C. (removing from Temi Je-bar, 





USINESS (Builder, Plumber, and Deco- 

rator’s) —Lease, Goodwill, and Stock iu-Trade of an old- 
established BUSINES3, at Mortlake, FOR SALE. — Apply to 
FENNER, HILTON, & GIFFORD, Public Accountants, 2, Gresham- 
building, Guildhall; or TIPPELTS, SON, & TICKLE, Suliciturs, 
Great Saint Thomas Apostle, B.C. 





GEORGE SKEY & CO. (Limited). 
(TEBbs COTTA and ARCHITECTURAL 


POTTERY. 
Londen Office, 42, sERNERS STREET, W. 
Cornices, String Courses, Consoles, Mullions, Jambs, Tracery, Panels, 
Terminals, Capitals, Vases, Pedestals, &c. 
Terra-cotta is impervious to weather and the impure atmosphere of 
large towns, and ic has been shown by careful experiments that it 
will bear nearly double the thrusting stress of Portland stone 


PLANT (Brickmaker’s).—The PLANT of a 
BRICKMAKER, giving up the Business, TO BE DISPOSED 
OF, consisting of a Nearly New Bawden’s Brickmaking Machine, 
Pug-mill, Barrows, Wheeling-plates, &c. &c.—May be seen and par- 
ticulars had of T. W. COWAN, Horsham. 











RE-ENGAGEMENT required by an getic Man, p ing a 
thorough practice] knowledge of best-<lass plain and decorative work 
A 1 to the rz nt of a large number of men. Aged 
37. Town or country. Good London references.—A. C., Ba:ley’s, 25, 
Wilton-read, Pimlico, 8. W. 


FOREMAN (Brickmaker and Contractor’s) 

wants a SITUATION, to superintend the manufactory of kiln 
and clamp bricks, tiles, and other ware usually made in sale-yards. 
Would take work by contract if preferred. Guvod references.— 
J, ALCOCK, Chipstead Bi ick works, Sevenoaks, 


W ORK ING FOREMAN (Carpenter) seeks 

a JOB, Has a fair k ledge of all b b Would be 
found a usefal and confideutial man to a small builder. Good refer- 
euce.—W. E. 41, Copenh agen-street, Culedonian-road, N. 


NSPECTOR, Clerk of Works, or Foreman 


. wants RE-ENGAGEMENT. Experienced in a!l kinds of 
building and construction.—ALPHA, 71, Summer-street, Sheffield. 


OINER’S WORK WANTED, by a tho- 
Sou Wenatreed Rating ate ata Labour only. B 


TAIRS and HANDRAILS.—WANTED, 


by a first-class Staircare Hand, a JOB by the piece. Labour only. 
W.B 29, Portland-street, Oxford-strcet, Suvho, Ww. " 





























O IRONFOUNDERS, BUILDERS, and 


CONTRACTORS. 

TO BE SOLD, by Private Treaty, separately, or in One Lot, the 
S8TOCK-IN-TRADE, PLANT, MACHINERY, UTENSILS, aud 
GOODWILL of the Business lately carried on by Messrs. Day & 
Molineux, at Syren-street and Burliogtoa-street, Liverpool. 

The Stock, &c.in Syren-street includes portable engine on iron 
wheels, mortar-will, one siogle and one double-gear crab winches, 
Dobbin and other carts, wheelbarrows, juiners’ benches, plavks. 
timber. and sundries. 

The Plant, &c. in Burlington-strset includes one 6}-inch cylinder 
vertical engine, one upright boiler, 7 feet by 3 feet iu diameter ; two 
screw-cutting lathes, one boring-machine, fitter’s bench, with vices 
and sundries. 

For further particulars, apply to Messrs. HARMOOD BANNER & 
SON, Accountants, 24, Nerth John-street, Liverpool. 


GRAVEL and BUILDING SAND (good), 


a large ‘quantity FOR SALE at Hampstead, near Christ 
+ pelted by letter fonly, to A. E, STACY, Sittingbourne, 
ent. 


REE SHOOT. 
RARTH and DRY RUBS8ISH way be SHOT at Claxton-grove 
shoot, Margravine-road, ne«r Grevhound-road. about half a mile from 
West Kensington station and ith Broadway. 








USINKSS of a PLUMBER, PAINTER, 
GLAZIER, and PAPER-HANGER TO BE DI3POS&D OF in 

a market townin North Devon. The Business has been curried oa 
for more than acentury. The present owner is retiring.—Any appli- 








ROPES, SCAFFOLD CORDS, 
TARPAULINS. 


i TARPAULINS | 


" 





/  PIGGOTT BROTHERS, 





No, 69, BISHOPSGATE-STREET, LONDON. 











